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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE* 
THE GREAT LARGEST SALE 


BLOOD jus OF ANY 
PURIFIER WORLD-FAMED MEDICINE 


AND ; IN 
RESTORER. LOO DEN THE WORLD. 


For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases and sores of all kinds, it is a never-failing and 
permanent cure. It Cures Old Sores. Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. Cures Scurvy Sores. 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers. Cures Glandular Swellings. Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on 
the Face. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Clears the Blood from all impure matter, from whatever cause arising. 
As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value, 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
Sold in Bottles 2s. gd. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient 
« to effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-standing cases. BY ALL CHEMISTS AND 
PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent on receipt of 33 or 132 stamps 
by the Proprietors, THE Linco.n & MIDLAND CounNTIEs’ DRUG Company, LINCOLN, 


(TRADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTURE.”) 












































THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 

N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street, late 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the 

hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 





PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867. HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, 
VIENNA, 1873. 


BOOK BINDING, 


Artistic and Plain, by English and Foreign Workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 


OFFICE: 14, YORK STREET \ 
WORKS: x CATHERINE STREET | COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 





The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy, 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 
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MOTTINGHAM HOUSE, 


MOTTINGHAM, NEAR ELTHAM, KENT, 
TEN MINUTES’ WALK FROM ELTHAM STATION. 
(Removed from Blenheim House, Lee.) 

The only Catholic Establishment for the Preparation of Candidates for the Examination 
for admission to the (1) Royat MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST; (2) RoyAL MILITARY 
ACADEMY, WOOLWICH; (3) THE EXAMINATIONS OF LIEUTENANTS OF MILITIA; (4) THE 
INDIA Forest SERVICE; (5) DIFFERENT CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 





PRINCIPAL . . REV. E. VON ORSBACH, F.R.G.S. 
Late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis. 


TUTORIAL STAFF: 
Higher Mathematics . ‘ G. Merritt Reeves, Esq.,M.A.; 13th Wrangler, 
1873 ; late Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 2. Lang, Esq. 
Mathematics . 2 ‘ : E. Lang, Esq., bat G. Donington, Esq. 
Classics: Latin and Greek ; : The Principal. 
English : Language and History . ‘ J. W. West, Esq., B.A. Oxon., sometime 
Scholar of Lincoln College. 
Political Economy, Constitutional History, 
Law . ‘i x 4 - 2 . A. Smith, Esq., B.A., Oxford. 
French Language . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ Mons. Ch. Guittonneau, Diplomé de I’ Université 
de France. 
German Language . The Principal. 
Sciences: Geology, Physics, & Chemistry Professor J. Morris. 
Geography : Physical and Political ‘ The Principal and Professor J. Morris. 
Tactics: Military Law . ; ‘ ‘ Major E. Lightfoot (late) Bengal Staff Corps. 
Drawing : Geometrical, Freehand, and 
Perspective. : ‘ : ° : J. A. Pease, Esq. 
Topography, Fortification, Civil and 
Military Engineering . : ‘ ° J. A. Pease, Esq. 
Preliminary Subjects. 2 ; ‘ The Principal and G, Donington, Esq. 
Drill and Fencing . : F. Myers, Staff Instructor, R. M. A, Woolwich, 


His Lordship the Bishop of Southwark hei kindly ¢ granted the privilege of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 





a.99.D. 6. 
MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 





Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


This College provides a thovonaie sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. Joun Ciayton, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield; Rev. PETER GALLWEY, 31, Farm Street, London; Rev. JAMES 
CiarF, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester ; Rev. THomas Hit, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 





AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORK. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS. 


Students prepared for Matriculation, Preliminaries, &c. Apply to the Very Rev. 
the Prior. 
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Si. MARYS COLLAGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE PROFESSIONS, 
For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 





Under the Patronage of his Eminence the 
CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
Prize Medal, International Exhibition, 1862. 
Jurors’ Report: Wax and Church Candles—‘‘ Excellence of Quality.” 
In a letter addressed to FRANCIS TUCKER and CO. on the subject of 


_ WAX CANDLES WITH PLAITED WICKS, 


The late Cardinal Archbishop writes : 
**T have found them fully equal to the recommendation which you give of them, and can sincerely, 
in my turn, recommend them to the Clergy for the use of the altar.” 


No. I quality, with Plaited Wicks (patented)... bes s+. 28..20. per Ib. 
No. 2 a a a so sis CG os 
No. 3 os. T63OG 45 


Prize Medal Quality, with Plaited Wicks (patented), 2s. 4d. per lb. 


VEGETABLE CANDLES FOR CHURCH USE. 


No. 1 quality ve : ... 4&8 4d. per Ib. 
No. 2 quality ne oF sex + (86, 20. perlb. 
No. 3 quality . ... 4&8. Od.’ per ib. 


Prize Medal quality, 1 Is. 6d. per lb. 
Discount.—2d. per lb. off Wax and 1d. per lb. off Vegetable Candles for payment within three 
months. Additional Discount.—Five per cent. for cash. A liberal allowance made for the ends 
and scrapings of candles. 


Pure Vegetable Oil, suitable for Sanctuary Lamps. 
PURE INCENSE, with ordinary care warranted to burn without flame, from Is. 6d. to 4s, 6d. 
per lb. canister. 
INCENSE prepared from very Choice GUMS, 6s. to Ios. per lb. 
Carriage now paid on Country orders of any amount to numerous Towns and their surrounding 
neighbourhoods, Full information on application. 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
LIMITED, 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
MANUFACTORY—KENSINGTON. 
(Established 1730). 


The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Prize Medal (International 
Exhibition) Wax and Church Candles for the use of the Altar. 





THE 


“CATHOLIC HOUSEHOLD.” 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Under Special Apostolic Benediction of his Woliness, Pope Leo XIII. 


A Catholic Family Paper full of interesting News of 
the Catholic world. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE ONE PENNY, 





OFFICE: 
16, New Inn Chambers, Strand, London, W.C. 
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M. H. GILL AND SON'S LIST 


OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 








Durscombe Hall; or, Basil’s Little Brothers. By Marian Nespitr. Fcap 8vo, 
Cloth extra, Is. 6d. 
The Catholic Child’s Hymn Book. By FRANK PENTRILL. 16mo, wrapper, 
2d.; cloth, red edges, 6d. 
Réséda; or, Sorrows and Joys. ‘Translated from the French of Zenaide 
Fleuriot by A.W. CHETWODE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
John Canada, or, New France. Translated from the French of Raoul de 
Navery by A. W. CHETWODE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
By the same Auther, uniform in size and price. 
The Treasure of the Abbey. 
The Castle of Coetquen. 
Moy O’Brien. A Tale of Irish Life. By Miss E. Skerrincron THOMPSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Tales by Canon Schmid. Newly Translated by H. J. G. With six Illustra- 
tions. Fcap, 8vo. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
The Court of Rath Crogan; or, Dead, but not Forgotten. By M. L. 
O’ByRNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Irish Pleasantry and Fun. A Collection of the best Humorous Tales by 
Carleton, Lover, Lever, and other Popular Writers. With sixteen coloured Illustrations 
by J. F. OPHEA. 4to, Picture Boards, 3s. 6d., cloth ext:a, 5s. 


Good and Pleasant Reading for Boys and Girls. Containing Tales, 


Sketches, and Poems. With Fifty-three Illustrations. 4to, Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A French Navy Captain; Augustus Marceau, Commander of the “ Ark 
of the Covenant.” Translated from the French of the Rev. Father CLAuDIUS MAYET, 
S.M., by A. W. CHFETWODE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies. With Pianoforte Accompaniments. Cloth extra, 
gilt, 3s. 6d. ; leather, extra gilt side and back, and gilt edges, 6s. 6d. Best morocco, extra 
gilt, gilt edges, 15s. 

Gems for the Young. From Favourite Poets. Edited by Rosa MULHOLLAND. 
With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Linda’s Misfortunes and Little Brian’s Trip to Dublin. By Crara 


MULHOLLAND. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Danie, Deror. Edited 
by RosA MULHOLLAND. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Percy’s Revenge. By Ciara MuLHOLLAND. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 
The Coiner’s Cave. By WitHELM HERCHENBACH. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 
Irish Poetic Gems. From Mangan, Moore, and Griffin. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 


Maxims and Counsels of St. Alphonsus Liguori. For Every Day in the 


year. 32mo, cloth extra, red edges, Is. German calf, round corners, gilt edges, 3s. 


CATHOLIC PRAYER-BOOKS. 


New and Thoroughly Revised Editions. 
To be had in a Great Variety of Bindings and Prices. 








Complete Catalogue of our Publications will be sent post free on application. 


M. H. GILL AND SON, 


50, O'CONNELL STREET UPPER, DUBLIN. 
Telegraphic Address :—GILL, Dublin. 
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Visits to the Most Holy Sacrament and to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. For Every Day in the Month. By St. ALPHONsUS DE LiGuoRI, Doctor 
of the Church. Edited by Rev. EUGENE GRIMM, C.SS.R. Large type edition. 32mo, 
cloth, $0.50; maroquette, $0.35. 


The Most Holy Rosary. In Thirty-one Meditations, Prayers, 
and Examples. Suitable for the Months of May and October. With Prayers at Mass, 
Devotions for Confession and Communion, and other Prayers. Translated from the 
German of Rev. W. CRAMER by Rev. EUGENE GRIMM, C.SS.R. 32mo, cloth, $0.50 5 
maroquette, $0.35. 


Sermons, Moral and Dogmatic, on the Fifteen Mysteries of the 
Rosary. Translated from the German of Rev. MATTHEW JosEPH FRINGs by J. R. 
ROBINSON. I2mo, cloth, net, $1.00. 


The Life and Acts of Pope Leo XIII. Golden Jubilee 


“i Edition, newly revised and brought up to date. With many new Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 480 pages, cloth, $2.00. 


Compendium Sacre Liturgiz Juxta Ritum Romanum una 
cum Appendice de Jure Ecclesiastico Particulari in America Foederata Sept. vigente scripsit 
P. INNOCENTIUS WAPELHORST, O.S.F., S. Theol. Lector, olim Rector Sem. Salesiani 
et S. Liturgize Professor. With Imprimatur of the Most Rev. Archbishops of St. Louis 
and New York. Crown 8vo, cloth, net, $2.50. 


Canonical Procedure in Disciplinary and Criminal Cases of 
Clerics. A Systematic Commentary on the ‘‘Instructio S, C. Epp. et Reg. 1880.” By 
the Rev. Francis Droste. Edited by the Rev. SEBASTIAN G. MEssMER, D.D., 
Professor of Theology. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.50. 


Elements of Ecclesiastical Law. By Rev. S. B. Smiru, D.D. 
Vol. I. Ecclesiastical Persons. Sixth Edition. 8vo, cloth, net, $2.50; by mail, $0.30 
extra. Vol. II. Ecclesiastical Trials. Completely revised. 8vo, cloth, net, $2.50; 
by mail, $0.30 extra. 


St. papaonene’ Works. Centenary Edition. 
Vol. Preparation for Death. 
Vol. na The Way of Salvation and of Perfection. 
Vol. III. The Great Means of Salvation and of Perfection. 
Vol. IV. The Incarnation, Birth, and Infancy of Jesus Christ. 
Vol. V. The Passion and the Death of Jesus Christ. 
Vol. VI. The Holy Eucharist. 
Vol. VII. and VIL. Glories of Mary. Each volume, 12mo, cloth, net, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY ALL CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


-rinters to the Holy Apostolic See, 
MANUFACTURERS AND PR ss oF VESTMENTS anp CHURCH ORNAMENTS; 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND CHICAGO. 














JUST PUBLISIIED 
BY 


THOMAS BAKER, 1, SoHo SQUARE, LoNpDon, W. 


PIUS IX. AND HIS TIMES. 
An Fiistorical Biography. 
By THE Rev. A NEAS M. DAWSON, P.P., LLD., oF OTTAwa. 


440 pp., 8vo cloth (published 7s. 6d.), 6s. net. Free by post. 
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Messrs. Burns and Oates’ New List. 


Jubilee of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. 


Life of Leo XIII. Edited by Joun Oxpcastie. Profusely Illustrated. White 


cloth, 2s.6d. Edition de /ixe, 10s. 6d. 
Portrait of Leo XIII. Engraved after the painting of H. J. THappEus. 





Remark Proofs . : . Ten guineas. 
Artist’s Proofs. ‘ . Five guineas, 
Prints ‘ ‘ . One guinea. 


Frames, 21s. and 35s. No charge for carriage. 
Commemoration Medals. 
In white metal —6d. each ) 
4s. 6d. per dozen ? post free. 
36s. per gross { 
In bronze—4s. 6d. each ) 7 
42s. per dozen { Post fees. 
In silver—2Is. each — 
£18 per dozen { PO 'Tee- 


Now Ready. 
By Authority of the Cardinal Archbishop and Bishops of England and Wales. 

The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, and Almanac for 1888. 
Fifty-first Annual Publication. Price—Directory, 1s. 6d. ; Ordo and Directory, 2s.; 
separate Ordo, 6d.; interleaved, 9d. Postage—Directory, 3d.; Ordo and Directory, 44d.; 
Ordo, 44d.; Interleaved, 1d. 

The Penny Catholic Almanac for 1888. Compiled by the Editor of the 


‘** Catholic Directory,” and containing a vast amount of useful Information. 


New Books. 


Dictionary of English Catholic Biography and Bibliography. From 
the Rreach with Rome in 1534, to the present time. By JoserH GiLtow. Volume III. 
Price 15s. (Vols. I. and II. 15s. each.) 

A Menology of England and Wales; or, Brief Memorials of the British 
and English Saints, arranged according to the Calendar. Together with the Martyrs of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Compiled by order of the Cardinal Archbishop and 
the Bishops of the Province of Westminster, by the Rev. RICHARD M. STANTON, Priest of 
the Oratory. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Religio Viatoris. By the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. Second Edition, 
in wrapper, price Is, 

The Chair of Peter. By Count J. N. Murpnuy. Third Edition. With the 
statistics, &c., brought down to the present day. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Memoir of the late Bishop Willson, First Bishop of Hobart, Tasmania. 
By Bishop ULLATHORNE. With Portrait of Bishop Willson. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Blessed John Fisher’s Treatise on Prayer. By a Monk of 
of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Fort Augustus. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Holy Angels. By the Rev. R. O’Kennepy. Beautifully bound in various 
coloured cloths, extra gilt, and with gilt edges. Price 5s. 

Emmanuel. Being the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ reproduced in the Mysteries 
of the Tabernacle. By Mrs. ABEL Ram, Author of ‘‘The most Beautiful among the 
Children of Men,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Notes in Remembrance of Augustus Law, S,J. By the Rev. MATTHEW 
RUSSELL, S.J. Second Edition. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

The Blessed will know each other in Heaven. From the French of the 
Abbé MEric. Tastefully bound. Price 3s. 

Wishes on Wings. By the Author of “ Marion Howard,” “ Maggie’s Rosary,” 
‘* Little Hinges to Great Doors,” &c. Fancy cloth, 3s. 6d. 




















Burns and Oates (Limited), 28, Orchard Street, W., and 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Theodore Wibaux, Pontifical Zouave and Jesuit. By 
Father Du CoetLosquet, S.J. With an Introduction by the Rev. R. F. 
CLaRKE, S.J. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in blue and gold, price 5s 


The Adorable Heart of Jesus. By Father JosepH DE 
GALLIFFET, S.J. With Preface and Introduction by the Rev. R. F. 
CLARKE, S.J. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, elegant, 3s. 


The Existence of God. A Dialogue. By the Rev. R. F. 


CLARKE, S.J. Feap. 4to, paper cover, 1s. ; cloth, 2s. 
Text of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 2s. 6d. 
The Life of St. Thomas Becket. By the Rev. Joun 


Morris, S.J. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. 


The Life of Father John Gerard. By the Rev. Jonn 
Morris, S.J. Third Edition. 14s. 


The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. Meditations for 
Eight Days’ Retreat. By the Rev. A. J. CHRIsTIE, S.J. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The End of Man. A Poem in Four Books. By the Rev. A. J. 


CurRIsTIE, S.J. Library Edition. Crown 4to, with four Autotypes after 
Overbeck, De Vos, Francia, and Fra Angelico, price ros. 6d. 


Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, lettered, price 2s. 6d. ; boards, 1s. 9d. 


Manual for the use of the Sodalities of our Lady affiliated 
to the Prima Primaria. By the Rev. MicuaeL Gavin, S.J. 2s. 6d., 
post free. 


The Order for the Dedication or Consecration of a 
Church, Translated from the Roman Pontifical. 15. 6d., post free. 


The Rite of Conferring Orders. Translated, with Annota- 


tions, from the Roman Pontifical. 1s. 6d., post free. 


Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus. 
By Henry Fotey, S.J. Complete in Eight Volumes, £8 8s. 


Bona Mors. Devotions for a Happy Death. New Edition, 


with Music. From the Authorized Version. 1d. 





JAMES STANLEY, MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, LONDON, S.W. 
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R. Washbourne’s List. 





The Roman Missal, adapted to the use of the Laity. New Edition, containing 
Blessed Edmund Campion, BB. Fisher and More, and a// the recent Masses. In Latin 
and English. 748 pages. Cloth, 55.3; soft morocco, 7s. 6d.; calf or morocco, 10s. 6d.; 
russia, 15s. Or, with a Supplement of the Lenten Week Day Masses, 860 pages, 6s., 9s., 
12s., and 17s. 6d. respectively. 

Oremus: a Liturgical Prayer Book. This Prayer Book is an improvement upon 
the ordinary style of our Catholic Prayer Books. It has received the Imprimatur. 


Cloth, 2s.; soft morocco, 3s. 6d.; calf or morocco, 5s.; extra gilt, 6s. 6d.; super calf or 
morocco, 8s., gs., I10s.; russia, 10s, 6d. 


Oremus. Miniature Edition. Cloth, 6d.; soft morocco, ts. 6d.; calf or morocco, 
2s. 6.3 extra gilt, 6s.; russia, 6s. 


Eucharistic Hours. Gems from the treasury of the Church’s Doctrine. 
Compiled by Mrs. SHAPCOTE. 4s. 


Following of Christ. Miniature Edition, with Red Border. Morocco, ts. 6d., 
2s. 6d., 45., 48. 6d.; calf, 2s., 2s. 6d., 4s., 4s. 6d.; russia, 5s. 


Faber’s Birthday Book. Selections for Every Day from the Writings of Father 
FABER. 2s.6d. (Ready in a few days.) 


Angeli Dei; or Stories of Guardian Angels. Selected from the German of 
Rev. Dr. JosepH A. KELLER, by a Benedictine Nun. 2s. 


To Rome and back. Fly Leaves from a Flying Tour. By Rev. W. H. 


ANDERDON, S.J. 2s. 
Inner Life of Pére Lacordaire. 6s. 6d. 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi. From St. Bonaventure. 3s. 6d. 
Scaramelli. Guide to the Spiritual Life. Four vols. 24s. 


Holy Places: their Sanctity and Authenticity. By Rev. Father Pxitpin (of 
the Oratory), 3s. 6d. 


Bagshawe (Rev. J. B., D.D.). Threshold of the Catholic Church, 1s. 
Credentials of the Catholic Church, 4s. The Catechism and Holy Scripture, Is. 6d. 


THE NEW DUSSELDORF ENGRAVINGS are now ready. 
Comprising 5 proofs in 4to, 20 engravings in 8vo, 40 in 18mo, 44 in 36mo—in all 
114 pictures, with a large folio engraving, ‘‘ Ecce Agnus Dei,” after Lauenstein, given free 
to all Subscribers of last year and this. 9s. post free. 


AMERICAN BOOKS. 


New Catalogue corrected up to date. Post free. 


DUFFY’S BOOKS KEPT IN STOCK, BY HIS AGENT, 


R. Washbourne, 18, Paternoster Row, London. 
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FOR THE JUBILEE. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


- Our Holy Father, Leo XIII. 


By the REv. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 
WITH PORTRAIT. 





Price One Penny; 8d. per dozen; 55. per 100. 
PORTRAIT AND SHORT LIFE (Three Pages) 


THE HOLY FATHER 


(Prayer Book size). Beautifully Printed in Gold and Colours. 


The Same, with principal Dates of the Holy Father’s Life. 
Price One Halfpenny ; 5d. per dozen; 35. 6d. per 100. 





“Tam much pleased with these pictures of the Holy Father, and hope they will have a very 
large circulation.” (Dec. 72, 1887.) + JOHN, Bishop of Southwark. 


for Prayer Books, Letters, cic. 


In accordance with many requests, THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SocIETY has undertaken the 
production of small devotional leaflets, suitable for enclosing in letters, placing in Prayer books, ete. 
The following are now ready :-— 


Price 8d. per 100 (4 fp.) 
Christmas Carol. By May Prosyn. 
A Quarter of an Hour before the Blessed Sacrament. 





Price 4d. per 100 (2 fp.) 
Motto for the New Year. 
Just for to-day. 
A Golden Alphabet. “From Tuomas a Kempis. 
The Secret of the Saints. 
Others in p1 none. 





CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 18, WEST SQUARE, LONDON, S.E. 














The Jubilee of Leo the Thirteenth. 





As the old year fades into the new, the thoughts of all the 
faithful children of the Church will be turned to their Supreme 
Ruler and Infallible Guide, the Vicar of Jesus Christ upon 
earth. It is just fifty years since our Holy Father, Leo the 
Thirteenth, was invested with the sacerdotal office. On 
the last day of the year 1837 Joachim Pecci was ordained 
priest, on the first day of 1838 he said his first Mass. The 
Veni Creator sung at the moment of ordination had in his 
case a significance and an importance that no prophetic eye 
could then discern. The fulness of the gifts to be bestowed 
upon him were known to Him alone who had chosen him 
from his mother’s womb, not only to be a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchisedech, but to occupy in the Church 
on earth the same throne that Christ Himself occupies in 
Heaven. He was to be the Chief Shepherd and Ruler of Israel ; 
the Good Shepherd ready to lay down his life for the sheep ; the 
faithful and prudent Servant whom God intended to appoint over 
His family to give them their meat in due season—the meat of 
wholesome doctrine and the medicine that was to be an antidote 
to the poison of the world. He was pre-ordained to steer the 
Bark of Peter over the stormy seas—over seas more stormy and 
amid winds more boisterous than those which threatened the 
frail craft in which Jesus slept on the Lake of Genesareth. 
Into His servant the Divine Master breathed on that eventful 
day the first of those special gifts and graces which were to 
render his whole life illustrious among his contemporaries, which 
culminated in the prudence, wisdom, fortitude, understanding, 
knowledge, that have rendered his Pontificate one of the most 
remarkable since the days of Hildebrand. 

The change that has taken place in the attitude of the 
world towards the Vatican during the last ten years is little 
short of miraculous. When Leo the Thirteenth mounted the 
Papal Throne the angry billows raged fiercely around the 
storm-tossed boat. Sometimes it seemed almost to be about 
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to disappear in the deep troughs of surging waters, and when 
it again appeared conspicuous on the top of the crested wave, 
it was but to attract the pity or contempt of the world who 
were looking on, and to elicit the prophecy so oft repeated and 
always to be disappointed, that the days of the Papacy were 
numbered, and that it could not be very long before the in- 
coming flood of modern civilization would sweep over the place 
where the pilot of Peter’s bark had vainly sought to weather 
the resistless flood of modern progress. A prophecy always 
futile, and now to be more futile than ever. For even those 
who were ignorant of the protecting hand of God watching 
over His Church’s safety, and ready to save it, if needs be, by 
a sort of miracle in the moral order, were at least forced to 
recognize the marvellous prudence, skill, and wisdom which 
were conspicuous in the present occupant of Peter’s Chair, 
enabling him even by his statesmanlike abilities in the natural 
order to place the Papacy in the forefront of true civilization, to 
say nothing of the supernatural wisdom which the Wisdom of 
God Incarnate breathed into His Vicar upon earth. 

If we compare the past with the present—the perils, the 
persecutions, the raging storm of hatred and violence of some 
twenty or twenty-five years since, with the respect, the deference, 
the admiration which even the enemies of the Church cannot 
withhold from her present position among the nations—it is 
impossible not to be reminded of the calming of the troubled 
waters of Genesareth. Jesus Christ, the same yesterday and 
for evermore, still lives among us and speaks through the 
occupant of Peter's See. A voice has whispered amid the 
tempest, “ Peace, be still,” and through God’s mercy, there is a 
great calm to welcome the Sacerdotal Jubilee of Leo the 
Thirteenth. 

Amid this calm we shall do well to look around us and 
ask, What are the causes which have produced it? It is no 
miraculous intervention. It is not one of those sudden changes 
of which we are compelled to say, This is the finger of God. If 
it reminds us of the storm on the sea of Galilee, it is not 
because any law of the physical or moral order has been set 
aside, but because one man has by his voice stilled the tempest, 
because to Leo we may in all reverence apply the words that 
the disciples used of Him whose Vicar Leo is: “ What manner 
of man is this that even the winds and the sea obey him ?” 

What manner of man is he? This is the question that naturally 
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rises to our thoughts. It is one that is answered by many a 
biography and history of his Pontificate and sketch of the chief 
events of his not uneventful life, from childhood to the present 
day. We are not going to add to such records. We would rather 
attempt to draw out the leading characteristics of one whom 
the whole world proclaims to be among the leaders of European 
civilization, not by reason of his position, for all outside the 
Church would regard this as rather hampering the full play of 
Leo’s genius, but by reason of his own masterly ability, that 
has earned the respect and excited the wonder of every states- 
man in Europe. 

The Holy Father's Jubilee witnesses the gathering round 
the central figure of the Vicar of Jesus Christ of two very 
different bodies of men. There is, in the first place, the whole 
body of the faithful. Never in the history of the world, 
since the first ages of Christianity, have Catholics been so 
closely knit together in the bonds of faith and charity as 
at the present day. Never has there been so little disunion, 
never so little variation of sentiment on matters which 
concern religion. Never has our Lord’s prayer found a 
more universal accomplishment: “That they all may be one, 
as Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee: that they also may be 
one in Us: that the world may believe that Thou hast sent 
Me.”! Scandals there may have been—one here, one there; 
but they have only served to bring into relief the existing unity. 
The revolt of a handful of German schismatics has rendered 
the loyalty of Catholic Germany the admiration of all Europe. 
The refusal of an American priest to obey has left him utterly 
discredited in the very city where, before he fell under the ban, 
he occupied a distinguished and commanding position. The 
Old Catholics of Germany are becoming fewer and fewer every 
year, and even the visit of two Anglican Bishops will scarcely 
galvanize their sect into even a semblance of vitality. The 
New York priest finds himself in strange company, and can 
scarcely refrain from mournfully contrasting the devoted 
fidelity of those whom he has abandoned with the unruly 
spirit of the mixed multitude who now applaud his unsound 
teaching and wild theories. He may be consoled by the 
little group of personal admirers who cling to him even in 
his apostacy, but he must be painfully conscious that Catholic 
America will have none of him. 

1 St. John xvii. 21. 
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This strengthened unity is due to a great extent to the 
definition of the Immaculate Conception and the Decrees of 
the Vatican Council. The personal holiness of Pius the Ninth, 
his uncompromising attitude towards error, and his zeal for 
the honour of our Blessed Lady have all helped to consolidate 
the Church. But the masterly policy of Leo the Thirteenth has 
put the coping-stone on the work which these influences had 
begun. 

The Unity of the Church, over and above the various 
meanings of the phrase in which it necessarily belongs to the 
Fold of Christ, is also, in a sense, more true now than ever 
in that it is more of a patent fact in the present day than it 
has ever been in the past. When Ultramontanes and Gallicans 
denounced each other, when Pope and Antipope anathematized 
each other, when half the so-called Christian world was Arian 
or Semi-Arian, when the spirit of nationalism stirred the children 
of the Church to choose Cesar instead of Christ, and often it 
was hard to: know where the duty to the Pope ended and the 
duty to the civil ruler began—amid disturbing elements like 
these, the Unity of the Church was often so dimmed and dis- 
figured as almost to furnish an excuse for those, inexcusable 
though they were, who thought that the seamless robe of Christ 
was torn asunder never to be re-united. 

But the existing unity at the present day is clear and unmis- 
takeable. It is one which must rejoice the heart of every true 
Catholic who watches its progress. What is its cause? Unity 
cannot exist without some principle of unity clear and definite. 
Unity of doctrine implies some Doctor whose doctrine enlists the 
will and affections on its side. Unity of government is perfect de 
facto in proportion to the obedience to the Governor. All 
Catholic unity centres in the Holy Father. Unity of Sacraments 
and of the Sacrifice of the Holy Mass are but subordinate unities 
which are compatible with schism. Under God’s providence 
this unity must depend in great measure for its perfect realiza- 
tion on the personal prudence of the Holy Father. There may 
have been schisms which, however guilty their authors, might 
have been avoided if the Popes of the time had acted more 
wisely and moderately. There may have been schisms for which 
there attaches to the Successor of St. Peter a greater moral 
responsibility than to those who, irritated by injustice or neglect, 
or scandalized by moral iniquities in high places, have taken 
part in a revolt which could not be justified, but admitted of 
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many a palliatory excuse. But where the Vicar of Christ 
follows close in His Master’s steps, where he is holy and gentle, 
meek and humble of heart, firm and at the same time con- 
ciliatory, prudent in action and moderate in language, he is sure 
to add not a little to the accidental brightness of the visible 
unity of the Church. The converse of this proposition is also 
true. For when the visible unity is such that it is not only a 
matter of faith which all good Catholics believe, but a manifest 
and understood fact which those outside the Church cannot 
but acknowledge and admire, then we may be certain that 
faithful indeed and prudent is the servant whom the Lord has 
set over His family on earth, that the Chief Pastor of the 
Church of Christ is one on whom the spirit of wisdom has 
descended in abundant measure. 

The palpable external evidence of the internal unity of the 
Church is at the present moment supplemented by another 
external testimony, given almost in spite of the witness who 
gives it, forced from unwilling lips by facts which cannot be 
denied, and by a consciousness of wants that one power on 
earth can alone supply. The world outside the fold of Christ 
is the natural enemy of the Papacy. The rulers of the nations 
are secretly conscious of the inferiority of their own position to 
that of him who is supreme Representative on earth of the 
King of kings and Lord of lords. They have always shown a 
secret jealousy of the power of the Pope. The national spirit 
has come to their aid in the struggle with the “foreign Prince 
and potentate” who interfered with their absolute dominion 
over their subjects. There was indeed a time when all the 
kings of the earth bowed humbly before the Vicar of Christ, 
but there was never a time when there was not in one country 
or another a lurking jealousy of the interference of the Pope, 
a struggle between the secular and ecclesiastical authorities, 
a desire to see bishops and priests subject to civil jurisdiction in 
matters where Rome declared that they ought to be exempt. 
In these latter days there is hardly even a semblance of the 
old submission. The Catholic princes of medizval Europe have 
disappeared. Even the rulers of Catholic countries scarce 
deserve the name. If they themselves are loyal, their Ministers 
tie their hands, and seek to silence their expressions of devotion. 
The piety of the Queen-Regent gives grounds for hope that 
the infant King of Spain may be a zealous Catholic, but the 
Spanish Ministry are for the most part Liberals and Free- 
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masons. Belgium at the present moment has a Catholic 
Ministry, but any moment may reinstate the Liberals. Austria 
is ruled by secret enemies of the Church, and France by her 
open foes. Hence we cannot look for any gathering of Christian 
Princes round the. Holy Father as their Sovereign Lord whom 
all obey. 

But there is nevertheless an assemblage at the present day 
of the powerful ones of the earth round Peter’s Chair which, 
although it is less satisfactory from a Catholic point of view, is 
nevertheless a greater compliment to him who occupies it. The 
Princes of the world, Catholic and non-Catholic, are offering their 
homage to Leo the Thirteenth not on supernatural, but on natural 
grounds, They have been compelled by the events of the last 
decade to recognize the Pope as their natural leader. He has 
become the centre to which the scattered nations turn their eyes. 
He has made them feel the need of an arbiter between the nations, 
and taught them that the only possible arbiter is the Pope. 
They have seen the futility of Congresses as means of arbitration. 
Congress after congress has been a failure, and its decisions 
have been observed just as long as it was convenient to observe 
them, and after that have been flung to the winds. Without the 
Pope they are in matters of secular policy what synods or 
councils unratified by him are in matters ecclesiastical. 

Leo the Thirteenth has, moreover, shown himself fully equal 
to the task of ruling the nations. Some of them he has 
encountered on the field of diplomacy, and has triumphed 
Others are beginning to be uncomfortably conscious that 
they cannot get on without him. They want his aid to keep 
their rebellious subjects in check. They have thought that they 
would dragoon Catholics into subjection to their unlawful 
demands, and little by little that they found themselves forced to 
travel on the road to Canossa. Yet he has acted throughout 
with such gentle firmness, he has been so willing to make con- 
cessions where concessions were possible, that the contest left no 
feeling of bitterness or irritation behind, but rather a sincere 
admiration, and a desire for closer diplomatic relations with the 
centre of Christendom. Pope Leo the Thirteenth may make 
his own the words of his Divine Master respecting Himself, 
Ego si exaltatus fuero omnia traham ad meipsum. The Holy 
Father is indeed drawing all to himself. There is not a nation 
in Europe which has not drawn closer to Rome in some way or 
other during his Pontificate. Germany has recognized and 
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honestly confessed her folly in persecuting the Church and 
expelling the Religious Orders. Russia is beginning to mend 
her ways in her treatment of her Catholic subjects. England 
would fain have an accredited agent at the Vatican did she not 
fear the clamours of Freemasonry and Orangeism. Even Italy 
is showing signs of regret for her short-sighted policy of unjust 
spoliation, and is beginning to find out that United Italy and 
Rome as Capitol are watchwords that cost her dear. One by one 
the various countries of Europe are repenting of their opposition 
to Rome, and are seeking the friendship of Leo the Thirteenth. 
One and all are gathering around his throne on this occasion of 
his Jubilee, not only with the conventional phrases of polite 
congratulation, but with a sentiment of sincere admiration, 
intense respect, and heartfelt goodwill. 

It is not difficult to recognize the means that have brought 
about this happy change. The Divine Wisdom of God, that 
disposes all things sweetly, and mightily reaches from one end 
unto the other, has bestowed on His servant Leo certain re- 
markable and exceptional qualities fitting him for the task of 
steering the bark of Peter amid the troubled waters which 
threaten her on every side. First and foremost among these is 
the gift of prudence and impartiality of judgment, which is one 
of the most necessary qualifications of one who is to be a leader 
of men. He is never hurried into impulsive or inconsiderate 
action. He has a remarkable power of appreciating both sides 
of a disputed question. Calmly and dispassionately he weighs 
claim and counter-claim, statement and counter-statement, and 
the decision given is one that demands for itself the willing 
acquiescence of those whose cause he is deciding. This calm- 
ness of judgment appears in all his letters and allocutions. He 
gives full weight to what is to be said on both sides of the 
question, and his words, for this very reason, carry conviction 
with them. Take, for instance, his words to the French pilgrims 
respecting State intervention in social and moral questions. 
There are, as our readers know, in France as elsewhere, two 
extreme parties, the Socialists, who would have everything 
regulated by the State—religion, education, conditions of labour, 
charitable relief, the distribution of property—and the old school 
of political economists, who would leave everything to the 
working of natural laws and to private and individual effort. 
Let us see with what judicial moderation and calmness he 
draws the line between the two opposing and extreme opinions : 
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The Church [he says] occupies herself with jealous care in the lot 
of the poor and working classes. She has ennobled labour by 
preaching those doctrines which have been entrusted to her faithful 
care, and thus has raised it to the level of the dignity and liberty of 
man. She has rendered it meritorious in the sight of God, in teaching 
the workman to sanctify it by a supernatural view of it, and to bear 
with resignation and in a spirit of penance the privations and fatigues 
that it imposes on him. On the other hand, the Church has always 
recalled to the rich and the powerful the obligation that is incumbent 
on them of coming to the aid of their brethren of lowlier estate, and 
of respecting in them the character of men and of Christians. 


Then, after saying that in former days, when the Church had 
greater freedom of action, she helped the poor not only by 
charity, but by those great corporations which aided the progress 
of the arts and secured the well-being of the workmen, making 
them a part of the laws laid down by public authority, he 
continues : 


Without doubt the intervention and action of public authority is 
not an indispensable necessity, when in the conditions regulating labour 
and the exercise of industry, there is nothing to be met with which 
offends against morality, justice, the dignity of man, and the 
domestic life of the workman. But whenever one or other of these is 
threatened or interfered with, then public authority by intervening 
suitably and in just measure, will contribute to social well-being, for 
to it belongs the duty of protecting and providing safeguards for the 
true interests of the citizens subject to it. 


These words which we quote from the printed report of the 
Pope’s speech of the 17th of October,! are a most admirable 
instance of that exquisite adjustment of the balance, which is 
equally removed from both of the two extreme and opposing 
views respecting the amount of regulation that social matters 
demand from the State. It is a model of clear, definite, out- 
spoken statement. There is no attempt to escape under a cloud 
of words from the difficulties of a compromising position, such 
as we observe in the utterances of some of the most prominent 
of modern political leaders. The duty of the State is laid down 
with sharpest-cut line. Yet what prudence in the distinction! 
How valuable a guide to the leaders of a nation’s policy in these 
weighty words of him who is de jure supreme among the princes 
of the earth ? 

In those questions that concern his own authority, we find 
1 L’ Association Catholique, November 15, 1887, pp. 507, 508. 
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the same calm and unprejudiced moderation. Even in the 
Roman question, the Catholic world has been surprised how 
the Holy Father, while holding like a rock to all that is 
essential to the dignity of his position and the maintenance 
of his supreme authority, is nevertheless said to be willing to 
accept a modus vivendi with the kingdom of Italy, if one can 
be devised compatible with his just claims, and with the full 
and free exercise of his spiritual power. 

This calmness of judgment is accompanied by another gift 
that it almost necessarily pre-supposes. Leo the Thirteenth is 
a man of extraordinary intellectual activity. His rapid per- 
ception and just appreciation of the leading features in the 
thousand and one various questions submitted to him, are a 
wonder to the world. He seems to have an instinctive power of 
sifting the true from the false, and the primary facts from those 
which are subordinate and comparatively unimportant. Whether 
it is the position of the Church in the United States, or the 
effect of the military laws in Prussia, or the details of episcopal 
jurisdiction in India, or the philosophical text-books generally 
in use in Catholic seminaries, the Holy Father makes himself 
acquainted with all, and forms a judgment on all with an 
accuracy and a rapidity of judgment that makes the whole 
world wonder. He has, moreover, the power of rousing others 
to an activity similar to his own. Never was there a Pope 
who has been so successful in stimulating intellectual activity 
all over the world. 

The most important achievement of Leo the Thirteenth has 
been the impetus given to the study of St. Thomas, and the 
establishment of the philosophy of the Angelic Doctor as the 
foundation of all Catholic teaching of philosophy throughout 
the world. With that masterly insight which the Holy Father 
displays into the source of the various evils that lead mankind 
astray, he detected the neglect of St. Thomas as the chief 
explanation of prevalent philosophical errors, and has insisted 
that he shall be our philosophic guide. The effects of this far- 
seeing policy will not make themselves felt except as years 
pass on. If only other Pontiffs enforce the injunctions of 
Leo the Thirteenth, we may expect hereafter a general revival 
of Aristotle and St. Thomas, and the gradual disappearance 
of the shallow and ignorant hypotheses which from the days 
of Locke have usurped the throne of the mistress of all human 


sciences. 
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As we watch the policy of Leo, we perceive in him the 
determination to place, as far as in him lies, the Catholic 
Church in her proper position of a teacher of human thought. 
It is a false intellectual civilization, and a civilization based on 
false principles—and therefore necessarily ruinous to the welfare 
of mankind in its ultimate development—that has been the 
foundation of modern heresy. The false doctrine respecting 
substance taught by Locke renders those who accept it in- 
capable of receiving the Catholic dogma of Transubstantiation. 
The confusion respecting zwéellect and sense is the basis of 
almost every form of scepticism. Modern philosophy has popu- 
larized its false teaching, and it is time that the philosophy of 
St.Thomas should be popularized also. It is this that our Holy 
Father has practically secured for us by insisting on its being 
the basis of the teaching in the many seminaries and colleges 
throughout the Catholic world. Gradually it will filter down- 
wards and will be brought within the reach and within the 
grasp of all educated Catholics. It is time that the Church 
should be vindicated from the charge of obscurantism that is 
still freely urged against her by her foes. When the teaching 
of St. Thomas becomes familiar to every controversialist, there 
will be a better chance of convincing our adversaries that our 
theology rests on a basis of sound reason, theirs on a mass of 
self-contradictory hypotheses. 

We cannot do more than remind our readers of the all- 
convincing charity and ready appreciation of their several 
claims on the gratitude of the faithful, which Leo the Thirteenth 
has displayed towards the religious orders. The Dominicans 
have seen the Devotion of the Rosary made obligatory in every 
church during the month of October, and endowed with fresh 
and most liberal Indulgences; the Jesuits have received a Bull 
breathing the warmth of sincere affection, and reviving and 
confirming all their privileges; while the Franciscans have 
perhaps been honoured above all the rest, and the Third 
Order of St. Francis, always popular among fervent Catholics, 
now assumes a still more distinguished position after the high 
commendation bestowed upon it by the reigning Pope, and the 
warm interest he has displayed in its welfare and progress. 

Nor can English Catholics ever forget the great boon 
that England has received in the beatification of her Saints 
and Martyrs. We have waited long for the exaltation of 
those who shed their blood for Christ under the bloodthirsty 
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tyrants who sat on England’s throne in the dark days of 
the modern Achab and the English Jezebel. Sorely we 
have needed the witnesses sent forth by God amid the dark- 
ness that had settled down on the length and breadth of the 
land, and threatened to absorb even those scattered relics of 
the faith that here and there still survived. We can scarcely 
doubt that the Saints and Martyrs of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries won for England those gifts of God that have 
led on to the revival of the faith, The grateful zeal of the 
French refugee priests kept up many a mission that otherwise 
would have died out. Ireland has repaired the inhuman 
barbarity of Cromwell and his successors by sending over 
hundreds of faithful priests to minister in the country that had 
vainly sought to destroy with fire and sword her indestructible 
faith, The Irish immigration has kept alive the Catholic 
religion in many a town and city where otherwise the handful 
of English Catholics would have long since been sucked into 
the vortex of the heresy around them. The Oxford movement 
has led thousands from the darkness of heresy to the light of 
God. These happy influences we cannot doubt were in great 
measure owing to the prayers of the Saints of England, who cried 
to God, “How long, O Lord, how long?” It was full time, 
therefore, that the Church on earth should recognize these 
denizens of the Church in Heaven, and allot to them the 
honour that was their due. Now we can pour out our grateful 
hearts to them, not merely in the longing aspirations of private 
devotion, but as occupants of the altars of our churches, as the 
objects of our public and recognized homage, as those who carry 
the martyr’s palm and shed their blood for Him who shed His 
Precious Blood for us. We must not forget that we owe this 
happiness to Leo the Thirteenth, and that the long list of Beati 
whom we shall first celebrate in the next month of May, and 
the still longer list of Venerable servants of God whom we hope 
ere long to see sharing their honours, are invested with this 
glory by the supreme command of Leo. It is he who in God's 
name, and as Jesus Christ’s representative, declares Blessed 
Thomas More, Blessed John Fisher, Blessed Edmund Campion, 
and the rest, to be worthy of a recognized place among the 
Saints of God. 

Yet to the joy of us all there is one sad drawback. The 
Sovereign Lord to whom we are offering our loyal homage is 
robbed of his possessions and is a prisoner. Not physically, but 
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morally a prisoner, in that he is deprived of the freedom of 
action that is due to him, and is subject to the sway of a usurper 
who has placed his sacrilegious throne in the city sacred to 
Christ Himself ruling in the person of His Vicar. 

The Italians can at any time force their way into the 
private apartments of the Pope as they would into those of 
any ordinary citizen. He is liable to be apprehended and put 
in prison if he, by his official action as Head of the Catholic 
Church, seems to them to be encroaching on their prerogatives. 
He is practically at the mercy of unscrupulous Liberals and 
Freemasons, as His Master was at the mercy of the Chief Priests 
and Scribes at the time of His Sacred Passion. 

We must therefore join the prayer of supplication to the song 
of Jubilee, and while we pour out our offerings and glad con- 
gratulations at the feet of His Holiness, while we sing the 
praises of the faithful and prudent steward whom the Lord 
has placed over His household, we must not forget to pray 
that our Father and our Supreme Ruler upon earth may soon 
regain his earthly heritage, that once more as King of kings 
and Lord of lords he may reign ad multos annos over a 
rejoicing Christendom. 














The Papal Jubilee. 


TO POPE LEO THE THIRTEENTH. 
“The Tribes go up unto Jerusalem—” 
To Rome the Christian Heart ascends alway, 
To Rome and Thee, more honouring Thee this day 
Because base hands have filched that diadem 
Which veiled so long the thorn beneath the gem ; 
Because 





thy mantle reft of princely sway— 

Thy priestly robe sends forth a whiter ray 

While those who touch in faith its sacred hem 

Draw thence,more healing virtue. Crownless priest! 
Earth’s spiritual king, Christ’s Vicar in all lands! 
The true, the loyal, lift their vows to Thee: 

Thy strongest troubler from his rage hath ceased : 
Foes sue thine aid, who ’gainst Thee raised their hands : 
They join thy sons, and hail thy Jubilee ! 


AUBREY DE VERE. 

















Dr. Lee and Corporate Reunion. 


——~— 


Dr. LEE has written a book! in two parts, with one part of 
which we have much sympathy and with the other little or none. 
He has given us a history of Cardinal Pole, and as his stand- 
point is almost always Catholic, he has naturally our sympathies 
with him; but his “Introductory Prologue and Practical 
Epilogue” are Articles in favour of his theory and “Order” of 
Corporate Reunion, and our distaste for them takes away our 
relish for his Life of Pole. Indeed a large portion of his 
“Practical Epilogue” is in the form of “A Reply to THE 
MONTH,” dated as far back as 1881. Alas! that so well 
intentioned a man should persist so long in so hurtful and 
dangerous a position. For it is a frightfully dangerous position. 
There is a certain applicability here of the axiom, “ The nearer 
the Church, the further from God ;” and it is applicable because 
the more the Roman Catholic Church is recognized as right, the 
less is justification possible for remaining outside of her pale. 
Believe that the Pope is Antichrist, and while that lasts, you 
cannot possibly become a Catholic. But believe in the Visible 
Church of Christ, call St. Peter the first Pope,? say that the 
Divine Head of the Church of God is represented on earth “in 
the one earthly Kingdom of Christ by His Vicar, and this latter, 
as Bossuet taught, not by human contrivance or assent, but by 
Divine decree,”* and justify yourself from the guilt of schism in 
remaining in the Anglican Establishment, if you can. 

Why does Dr. Lee continue to be a beneficed clergyman of 
the Church of England? His description of what he finds in it is 
this: 

“1, Extreme confusion in organization and discipline. 

2. Great diversity of doctrinal teaching. 
1 Reginald Pole, Cardinal Archbishop of Canterbury ; an Historical Sketch, with 
an Introductory Prologue and Practical Epilogue. By Frederick George Lee, D.D. 
London: Nimmo, 1888. 


2 P. 274. 
3 P, xxxiv. 
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3. Lapse of spiritual jurisdiction. 

4. Loss of the spiritual freedom of the Church. 

5. Uncertainty of sacramental status, arising from the long- 
continued prevalence of shameful neglect and carelessness in the 
administration of Baptism, contrary to the directions contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 

6. Want of an unquestioned Episcopal succession.” 


Is Dr. Lee giving his reasons for leaving the Church of 
England, and becoming a Catholic? Not he; he adds the 
astounding sentence, “All these defects and evils have been 
carefully examined into; and, after long and prayerful delibera- 
tion, adequate remedies have, by the help of God been secured.” 
Secured by the O.C.R., “the Order of Corporate Reunion, 
founded A.D. 1877.” What! has a remedy been secured for 
members of the Church of England by the instrumentality of a 
confraternity for such “defects and evils” as “lapse of spiritual 
jurisdiction,” “uncertainty of sacramental status,” “want of an 
unquestioned Episcopal succession”? However wonderful, this 
is distinctly asserted by Dr. Lee, including nothing less than 
“actual power of Jurisdiction for the Rulers of the Order!” 
Has Leo the Thirteenth made these Rulers of the Order his 
Apostolic Vicars? If they have not been to the Pope for 
“spiritual jurisdiction,” where have they found it and how have 
they secured it? At any rate we may confidently say that the 
confraternity in question has not remedied the “extreme 
confusion” they deplore “in organization and discipline,” nor 
the not less deplorable “grave diversity of doctrinal teaching.” 
It is a curious novelty in doctrine to say that “ spiritual 
jurisdiction” can be obtained from any source on earth except 
the Holy See. Ordination to the priesthood, consecration to 
the episcopate, can validly though unlawfully be conferred by 
schismatical bishops. The Jansenist Bishops in Holland can, 
no doubt, validly ordain; but Dr. Lee will go to them in 
vain for jurisdiction, for they are cut off from the source of it. 
They have not got it themselves, and they cannot give it to 
him. 

But we must go up a little higher with Dr. Lee, and ask him 
whether he is or is not a Catholic. What does he mean bya 
Catholic? He answers that every baptized person is a Catholic, 
“unless such an one deliberately and of intent and malice 
apostatizes by rejecting the Faith, or has been formally and 
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righteously cut off from the Church of God—after accusation, 
charge, trial, defence, and sentence by competent authority.” 

Now this simply means that unless a man commits the sin of 
heresy, he cannot commit the sin of schism. It acknowledges 
that the Church can cut a man off from her body, expel and 
excommunicate him; but if she does not proceed against him 
with bell book and candle, he cannot excommunicate himself. 
A Catholic may be sent out of the Church, but he cannot go 
out of her, except he turn heretic. Does Dr. Lee attach any 
meaning to the terms “excommunication zpso facto,” or does he 
think that the: Church has not the power of attaching the 
sentence of excommunication beforehand to certain acts? Does 
he think that a man can be a schismatic and a Catholic at one 
and the same time; or does he maintain, as in consistency he is 
bound to do, that there is no such thing as schism apart from 
heresy? If so, we can only say that he differs from Catholics 
on the very definition of the Visible Church, and it would be 
difficult to express a radical and essential diversity more empha- 
tically. 

Dr. Lee would do well to apply his own theory to the 
members of any one of the Christian sects that practise baptism. 
According to it he will have to acknowledge that a Wesleyan, if 
properly baptized, is as much a Catholic as any one living. He 
will hardly deny that a Methodist baptism is as valid as an 
Anglican one. Dr. Lee’s rule for the one is that the man so 
baptized can only cease to be a Catholic by malicious heresy or 
formal and righteous excommunication. If he applies the same 
rule to the other, the result will be that every Methodist will be 
in his eyes as much a Catholic as himself. If not, it must be 
by his assuming that they are “deliberately and of intent and 
malice apostates from the faith,” and he most assuredly will not 
say that. He cannot read their hearts, and he will not take it 
on himself to say that there is not one of them in good faith or 
invincible ignorance. Still he will surely say that they are not 
Catholics. What he would say of the baptized Methodist, that 
he must not be surprised if Catholics say of him. 

It may possibly be Dr. Lee’s answer that baptism only 
makes a man a Catholic when it is “validly administered upon 
the principle of Authority and Faith.”® We should have thought 
it enough that it was “validly administered,” whatever were 
the “principles” of the minister of the Sacrament—and perhaps 
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Dr. Lee does also; but if so, what is the meaning of the qualifi- 
cation he gives? These are his words: ‘The Reunion of all 
such Christian communities, in which Baptism is validly admini- 
stered, upon the principle of Authority and Faith, should be 
made as easy and not as difficult as possible.” According to 
this the Reunion of such a Christian community as the Ang- 
lican Church shall be made as difficult and not as easy as pos- 
sible, for of it Dr. Lee says, “Practically its faith is indefinite, 
for there is no living authority to determine what is of faith or 
what is error: for instance, no person can authoritatively tell 
me what the Church of England teaches as regards Baptism.”® 
Then it is not one of those “Christian communities in which 
Baptism is validly administered, upon the principle of Authority 
and Faith.” Is there any such community, except the Roman 
Catholic? For it at least “Reunion” cannot well be made either 
easy or difficult, for it has no need of it. 

By some unexplained process of mind Dr. Lee succeeds, in 
spite of all that he has said of the Church of England, in 
putting that religious body and the Catholic Church of which 
Pope Leo the Thirteenth is the Visible Head, on the same level. 
He speaks, for instance, of “the monarchical theory of the 
Church of God, that as it is a Divine Kingdom, so it has a 
Divine Head,” and he speaks of “another theory. . . that truth 
is frequently changing and can only be discovered by the lofty 
principle of counting votes, and then only adequately defined 
and set forth by the catch-penny assent and united acclamations 
of the populace. Which of these two theories,” Dr. Lee says, 
“is held by the Church of England nobody exactly knows nor 
can tell:” but “the last-named theory clearly seems to be at 
length developing, and now equally current and accepted” in 
the Church of England. He does not say the same of the 
Catholic Church; and yet he can put two bodies, of which he 
judges so diversely, side by side in the singular dedication of 
his book. 


To His Grace the Right Hon. and And to His Eminence the Most 
Most Reverend Reverend Lord 
Edward Henry Edward 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
The respected occupiers of two Archiepiscopal sees, founded 
By like Authority ; &c. 
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Two Archiepiscopal sees cannot coexist by the same authority 
in the same territory, unless that “ Authority” has ceased to be 
guided by common sense. How can any Kingdom stand that 
is divided against itself? Yet the “ Authority” of which Dr. Lee 
is speaking is that of the Apostolic See. And he really thinks 
that the Pope has left the ancient sees still in existence! “The 
ancient dioceses of England, even from a Roman Catholic 
stand-point, have never been formally suppressed.”’ This 
is in direct contradiction to the Brief Universalis Ecclesie by 
which Pope Pius the Ninth founded the English Hierarchy. 
The words are “Quzcumque autem, sive in antiqua Ecclesiarum 
Angliz ratione, sive in subsequenti missionum statu, ex speci- 
alibus Constitutionibus, aut privilegiis, vel consuetudinibus pecu- 
liaribus viguerint, mutata nunc temporum causa, nullum posthac 
Sive jus sive obligationem inducent : qua de re ut nulla remanere 
dubitatio valeat, Nos iisdem illis peculiaribus Constitutionibus 
ac privilegiis cujusque generis, et consuetudinibus a quocumque 
etiam vetustissimo et immemorabili tempore inductis, omnem 
prorsus obligandi aut juris afferendi vim, ex plenitudine Apos- 
tolice Nostrz auctoritatis, tollimus et abrogamus.” Was there 
a diocese in ancient Catholic England that was not founded 
either by a Constitution of the Holy See, or in virtue of 
a privilege conferred by the Holy See? St. Augustine had the 
privilege from the Pope of founding sees and of establishing 
two Archbishoprics. If any other dioceses were founded in the 
lapse of ages by the Popes, it will have been by “special 
Constitutions.” It is possible even that custom with the tacit 
consent of the Pope may have validated the erection of six sees 
by Henry the Eighth, for in Queen Mary’s time the Pope 
appointed Bishops to those sees among the rest. But however 
the ancient sees of England were founded, whether by privilege, 
by special Constitutions, or by custom, Pius the Ninth by the 
plenitude of his Apostolic authority swept them all away, and 
left neither right nor obligation arising from any such source. 
If Dr. Lee were to put the question at Rome, he could soon 
ascertain whether, “from a Roman Catholic standing-point,” the 
ancient dioceses of England still exist. 

More wonderful even than their existence is the reason given 
by Dr. Lee why they were not swept away. “There can be 
little doubt that the restoration of territorial jurisdiction for 
prelates of the Old Faith, but with an arrangement of perfectly 
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new dioceses, in 1850, was made in the hope that Corporate 
Reunion might subsequently follow. Such an obvious motive 
lies on the face of the act.’® An obvious motive in what act? 
In the restoration of the hierarchy? To treat a country as 
if it had no sees, and to parcel it out into new ones, is 
obviously a recognition of pre-existing sees! Or perhaps the 
act, the motive of which is obvious, was not the erection of a 
complete hierarchy, but the fact that the ancient titles were not 
given to the Vicars-Apostolic. “It is equally true,” says 
Dr. Lee, “that when the R.C. hierarchy was made territorial, the 
old English sees were not taken. It may be presumed, therefore, 
that they were certainly known to exist.” That is to say, the 
less said about them, the more thoroughly their existence was 
recognized. It was sufficiently notorious at the time that the 
Holy See in many cases took new titles, because they were 
practically Catholic centres and naturally Cathedral towns, as 
Birmingham instead of Coventry or Lichfield. Then further, 
the Holy See did not wish to give unnecessary trouble to the 
new Bishops by giving them titles that were then illegal. The 
existing Bishops were left to choose their own titles, and while 
an old see was revived in Hexham, a still existing title was 
taken in St. David’s or Menevia. Bishop Ullathorne wrote a 
letter in the Zzmes, in which he said that his proposal was 
that, to avoid illegality, there should be an Archbishop of 
London and a Bishop of York. At any rate no one but 
Dr. Lee has seen such an avoidance of the ancient titles, that 
any conclusion, “obvious” or not, could be drawn from it. And 
what does Dr. Lee say to Scotland, where Pope Leo the 
Thirteenth has revived the ancient titles? Is it “obvious” 
that the Holy See looks for a Corporate Reunion in England, 
and does not look for anything of the sort in Scotland ? 

“In the future, when, by God’s mercy, Corporate Reunion 
takes place, the archiepiscopal sees may fittingly be Canterbury, 
York, Westminster, and Caerleon or Menevia, with the exist- 
ing Anglican and Roman suffragans territorially appointed 
to each.” Caerleon! Was not that title used several years 
ago in the signature of a document that was supposed to have 
been issued by the Order of Corporate Reunion? Perhaps 
as nothing has been said by the Pope of the assumption 
of Episcopal titles by the “Rulers of this Order,” the 
“obvious motive of this act” was that in the future an Arch- 
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bishop of Caerleon should rank with the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and Westminster, and perhaps be put in parallel columns 
with them in the dedication of some book of the future. 

Dr. Lee complains sorely of the charge of sacrilege brought 
against him in these pages in 1881, and he now prints an answer 
to those strictures, which answer was at that time naturally and 
rightly held to be out of place in a Magazine that admits no 
correspondence and is itself exclusively Catholic. “Where 
then I ask is the sacrilege of which you endeavour to make 
the Rulers of the O.C.R. guilty?”® And he gives us an 
example of what had been most justly and truly stigmatized 
as a sacrilege. “If one of the Rulers in the O.C.R. were to 
validly give the Sacrament of Confirmation to a baptized 
person, that act in itself,” says Dr. Lee, “would not only not 
be sacrilegious, but true and righteous.” It is not inherently 
sacrilegious, he says, and if so, “no accidental circumstances can 
change its nature, though they may of course add to its guilt.” 
Yes; “they add to its guilt” the special guilt of sacrilege. And 
if a Ruler of the O.C.R. cax “validly give the Sacrament of 
Confirmation,” unquestionably whenever he does so, he adds to 
the guilt of his schism that of sacrilege. 

To show this we have but to put before Dr. Lee his own 
judgment of a case constantly occurring in the Church of 
England to which he belongs. He not only calls evening 
communion “an offensive innovation,” but a “profanity,” 
which he tells us’ has been sanctioned by seven of the 
Anglican bishops. Dr. Lee does not mean to judge the 
interior “reasons, motives, aims or intentions” of these 
seven bishops, or to pronounce on the good or bad faith of 
the clergy of one-sixth of the churches of London or of one- 
third of the churches of Cambridge, in which he says “such 
profane orgies are perpetrated.” Dr. Lee is not pretending to 
read all these men’s hearts nor does he profess to speak of their 
guilt or freedom from guilt before God in the matter. He is 
speaking of the act itself, and he calls it a profanity. And he 
certainly will not so call it because, like ourselves, he believes 
these “celebrations” to be invalid, or at any rate regards 
their validity as doubtful, since Anglican Orders are to him 
invalid or at least doubtful. -He surely would not think that 
communions, “at the fag end of an idle day and on a full 
stomach”—to quote his own plain speaking—would be less 
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profane, if those who use the words of consecration were 
undoubtedly true priests and consecrated validly. This then 
is a “profanity.” The word is well chosen. It is a profanation 
of a sacred thing; and the more sacred the thing is—a sacra- 
ment, let us say, certainly valid, and therefore certainly sacred, 
the greater the profanation. When we speak of a sacrilege, this 
is what we mean. Our writers define a sacrilege as a violation 
or unworthy treating of a sacred thing. If Dr. Lee takes this 
definition of sacrilege—and we cannot see how else he can 
define it—he will, we doubt not, call such a use of the Blessed 
Eucharist, or of what purports to be the Blessed Eucharist— 
such a use as to furnish what “the late Bishop of Arras told 
the late Bishop Wilberforce was the strongest and most direct 
moral argument against the value of English Post-Reformation 
ordinations,” ! a profanation avd a sacrilege. If so, he has no 
reason to complain of us if we tell him that the Rulers of the 
O.C.R. act sacrilegiously “if they validly give the Sacrament of 
Confirmation to a baptized person.” Its validity—if it be valid 
—does not make it less sacrilegious but more. The sacred thing 
unworthily treated is all the more sacred if it really be one of 
our Lord’s seven sacraments. To administer or to receive a 
sacrament unworthily is a sacrilege. The act deserves the 
name even though the man who performs it is in invincible 
ignorance, and by his ignorance and good faith is saved from 
the personal guilt of sacrilege. We cannot help calling the 
appropriation of what does not belong to you by the ugly 
name of theft, and that is the proper name of the action, 
though it is of course possible that a man might take his 
neighbour’s goods innocently, thinking them his own. But if 
he continued to keep possession of them after he had learned 
that they were not his, he would contract the guilt of theft and 
become a thief. If a priest said Mass ever so validly, in circum- 
stances that made it an unworthy handling of a sacred thing, it 
would be a sacrilege. A Mass said in a private house without 
the permission of the Holy See would be as valid as if it were 
said in a Cathedral, but it would be a sacrilege, because in 
saying it there, the priest would be disobedient to a law of the 
Church. And if a Ruler of the O.C.R. gives Confirmation 
validly, he does it in schism and it is a sad sacrilege. If 
Dr. Lee doubts it, let him put the question to the Penztenzieria. 
He cannot surely hesitate what answer he would receive. 
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“But if we are in schism as a body,” Dr. Lee will say to us, 
“why do you not wish to see us come out of schism in a body? 
Why have you no sympathy with our desires for Corporate 
Reunion?” We answer that we long for the conversion of as 
many Anglicans—yes, and as many Methodists and In- 
dependents and Unitarians—as possible. Let them all come 
together, if they will: but in God’s name let no desires of 
Corporate Reunion keep one single man in schism for one day 
after that he has seen that it is his duty to be united with the 
Pope. “I did. not go because I waited for others,” will be no 
more excuse in the Day of Judgment than it would be to say, 
“I did not go because Dr. Pusey did not go, or because Dr. 
Lee thought he could get validity without going.” The Donatists 
had valid sacraments, but that did not make them Catholics 
without ceasing to be Donatists. If Dr. Lee has succeeded in 
obtaining valid Orders—of which we know nothing—that does 
not make him a Catholic, nor does it take from him any particle 
of the pressing duty of becoming one in order that he may save 
his soul in the Visible Church of Christ. A probability of 
Corporate Reunion would not relieve any individual soul from 
the duty of speedy individual submission to the Church: how 
then should the phantom of Corporate Reunion, which is all 
that exists? There is not a shadow of a hope that the Church 
of England, as she stands, or as she is likely to stand for the 
rest of the term of her existence, will as a body submit herself 
to the Pope. The man that says that she ought to do so, proves 
that he ought to do so. As well might men wait until the whole 
nation is ready to come—that would be something like Corporate 
Reunion—as they might wait for the Church of England to 
be ready to come. Indeed Dr. Lee does sometimes speak of 
the nation in this way. “A national restoration by Corporate 
Reunion, as under Cardinal Pole, can alone, humanly speaking, 
preserve Christianity to the nation we love.” That is not the 
point. The vital question between Dr. Lee and the Catholics 
is not whether it is desirable that England should become 
Catholic, but whether he or any other man is justified in 
remaining apart from the Church till that day arrives. Dr. Lee 
amusingly says that “some, he knows, maintain that though 
St. Peter of old used a net in fishing, and so took in multitudes 
by the operation, yet now fish should only be taken one by one, 
as it were with a fishing-rod.”’* St. Peter did not tell his 
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converts to wait until the Jewish nation came, or the Jewish 
Church, in a body; and Dr. Lee can hardly think that St. Peter 
would not baptize a single convert, like Cornelius, or that his 
doing so was abandoning his net for a fishing-rod. 

But “no one,” Dr. Lee pleads, “who is earnestly and 
continuously labouring to remove and banish divisions, can 
be rightly or righteously regarded as a schismatic.”** He 
is not a schismatic decause he is labouring to remove divisions, 
certainly; but if he is in schism, he is a schismatic, however 
well he may employ his time. There is a rebellion, let 
us say in Cornwall. Twenty thousand Cornishmen are in 
a state of mind about a Trelawny, and they are in arms 
against the Queen. Dr. Lee was bred and brought up 
amongst them, and, in good faith let us suppose, he has 
accepted the command of one of the rebel regiments. He 
opens his eyes to the duty of a loyal subject of the Crown; 
he loves England and hates the separation. He “earnestly 
and continuously labours to remove and banish divisions.” 
The men of Cornwall listen to him with impatience and 
cannot understand why he does not accept the Queen’s 
offer of pardon. The whole county, as time goes on, 
becomes more and more exasperated against England, and 
Dr. Lee proclaims freely that it is his own duty and that 
of every Cornishman to submit to the Queen, dut— 
he waits for the Corporate Reunion of the county. And 
to every Englishman who pleads with him, he declares that 
he is no rebel, for he is “earnestly and continuously labouring 
to remove and banish divisions.” Meanwhile he retains his 
command of a rebel regiment, and comforts himself by 
having his uniform made by an English army tailor. Indeed 
there is a report that he has a commission, stolen from 
the English War Office, with which he delights himself 
because it was engrossed by an English clerk on English 
parchment, is under the Broad Seal of England, and graced 
with the Royal Sign Manual. Is he a rebel? 

“Earnestly and continuously” Dr. Lee labours; of that 
there can be no doubt: but it is not equally clear that his 
labours are really directed against divisions. His position 
of itself continuously preaches schism. And the melancholy 
part of it is that the years are passing away and Dr. Lee still 
clings to the theory that keeps him out of the true Church. 
Other men get hold of untenable theories, but they pass 
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through them. They are detained by them, contented by 
them for awhile, but at length they see their fallacy. Yet here 
is Dr. Lee, printing the answer he meant for us six years ago, 
as if it were all fresh. Sleeping over it ought to have been 
enough. After one night’s rest he should have risen with his 
eyes open to the fallacies of his position. Six years have gone 
by and Dr. Lee is as wrong as ever. ‘“ Time flies and judgment 
nears.” It is sad to read such words as these of his: “But 
we ourselves must end and give place to the more worthy.” 
Life is running out, and Corporate Reunion is as far off as ever. 
Farther off than ever, Dr. Lee ought to say, for he frequently 
asserts that the principles of the Church of England and of 
the nation are steadily changing for the worse. And yet he 
must wait, and content himself with prayers and associations 
for prayers. Let him pray by all means, but let him act as 
well as pray. Let him become a Catholic and pray. His 
prayers offered in the Communion of Saints will not be less 
but more acceptable to God. The prayer is right but the 
position is wrong. He can set the position right, and pray 
all the more. All Catholics will join with him ¢ex in prayer,” 
which they cannot do whilst he is in schism, as the Papal 
condemnation of the union of Catholics and schismatics in one 
Confraternity, which was the cause of the downfall of his 
A.P.U.C., must have shown him. But no, he must wait. Wait 
for what? Wait till the two Houses of Convocation, till the 
Queen, Lords and Commons, kneel and sing a Confiteor and 
ask a Papal Legate for Absolution. Then Dr. Lee will become 
a Catholic. Is there any difference between saying openly, 
that he will never come at all, and saying that he will come at 
the Greek Calends? 
JOHN MORRIS. 

le P2077; 

15 We read with surprise and pain the words quoted by Dr. Lee from a letter written 
on the roth of last July by a Catholic priest, who in 1857 was, we are told by Dr. Lee, 
one of the original Founders of the A.P.U.C. ‘* You know that I have never changed 
my views as to the soundness of the original basis of the A.P.U.C. What we 
meant was misunderstood by those amongst us in authority. To their decision I was, 
however, bound to bow. Let us hope much, as I do, from this new departure’’— 


that is to say, from Dr. Lee’s movement for Corporate Reunion (p. 286 zofe). It is 
not surely thus that the disobedient should be taught submission to the Holy See. 




















Lourdes and its Miracles. 
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IN my previous article I related how I had the privilege of being 
present on the occasion of one of those manifestations of the 
power of God that may well be regarded as miraculous. When a 
paralysis that has destroyed all power to move a step without the 
aid of crutches, disappears in an instant, and the patient is able 
to use her limbs as nimbly as one in perfect health, so sudden and 
wonderful a change is at least on the borders of a miracle. Yet 
it is one of those cases which continually occur at the Grotto of 
Lourdes, but respecting which I should hesitate before I pro- 
nounced any decided opinion. When we approach the border- 
land of the miraculous we have to exercise the greatest possible 
caution. If it seems ungrateful to question our Lady’s wonder- 
working power by any attempt to explain, on natural grounds, 
a change of the supernatural character of which there seems to 
be very little doubt, yet, on the other hand, in this critical and 
sceptical age it is very injurious to religion if its advocates lay 
claim to a direct intervention of God's wonder-working power 
where the ordinary laws of nature may possibly have produced 
the phenomena under investigation. 

If, therefore, I seem to be a minimizer in the matter of the 
miracles of Lourdes, it is because I believe that an attitude of 
watchful caution and a disposition to examine closely into the 
claims of any cure to be regarded as miraculous, tend more to 
the honour of the Holy Mother of God than too ready an 
acceptance of alleged miracles. If this was my opinion before 
my visit to Lourdes, much more is it my opinion after spending 
some time there, and investigating more carefully than I had 
ever done before this important and delicate question. The 
admission of a single cure into the list of miracles without 
sufficient proof might do very serious harm. The least tendency 
to adopt a supernatural explanation of what may be accounted 
for by natural means, would be taken up by the enemies of the 
Church and turned into ridicule. The assertion in a single 
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instance of a sudden cure where there was no cure at all, but 
simply a temporary relief produced by imagination or religious 
fervour, or the excitement of the moment, would furnish a text 
to the ready pen of the sceptic, anxious to find an excuse for 
rejecting alike the presence at the Grotto of a special super- 
natural influence and the vision vouchsafed to Bernadette, as 
well as the many corporal and spiritual favours granted to 
pilgrims who visit the Grotto or bathe in its life-giving fount of 
water. 

Perhaps the best introduction of my subject will be to ask 
the reader to accompany me to the Bureau de Constatations, or 
Office for the examination into cures alleged to be miraculous, 
on the banks of the Gave, at a short distance from the Grotto. 
Every afternoon, at four o’clock, the doctor specially attached to 
the Grotto is in attendance there to examine those who are said 
to have been healed, and to receive the details of their malady. 
M. le Baron de St, Maclou is a distinguished man of science, 
who made his studies at the University of Louvain, and has a 
good knowledge of philosophy as well as of medicine. During 
some years he paid special attention to nervous diseases, 
imaginary maladies, and the varied forms of hysteria. For the 
last three years he has been resident at Lourdes, and has made 
a careful study of every alleged cure. Needless to say that he 
is a courteous, well-bred gentleman, and moreover an excellent 
Christian. His kindness and courtesy to the sick and suffering 
are well known to all visitors to Lourdes, and especially to the 
sick poor, who are an invariable accompaniment of every pilgri- 
mage. Very much in need of all possible kindness and courtesy 
are these unfortunate sufferers! What misery they have endured 
during the long railway journey, a misery sometimes almost 
intolerable! What piteous objects they are as they are slowly 
carried down from the hospital by the careful charity of the 
braucardiers, who have to stop from time to time because their 
pain is almost too great to bear! What a melancholy spectacle 
they present as they lie in their beds and litters in front of the 
Grotto, or wait their turn at the door of the bath to be carried 
in, and plunged painfully in its icy waters. Perhaps the saddest 
sight of all is to see them when they return without having 
obtained any relief or cure, and go back to their homes to 
endure in patience the painful malady which they had hoped it 
might please God to cure through our Lady’s intercession during 
their visit to her shrine. For it is a great mistake to suppose 
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that any large proportion of the sick who are brought to Lourdes 
are healed there. The percentage of those who are completely 
freed from their maladies there is very small indeed. I scarcely 
like to venture on any sort of conjectural average, but I imagine 
that if five per cent. of the sick are cured in any given pilgri- 
mage, the average would be regarded as a very large one. 
Sometimes there are no cures at all, or at least none that reach 
the ears of the Fathers of the Grotto, or the doctor, or the heads 
of the pilgrimage. Often there are merely one or two cures 
which may or may not be miraculous, and perhaps a few 
améliorations or improvements in the condition of the sick, 
which do not at all deserve the name of cures. But one benefit 
I do not hesitate to say attaches to every pilgrimage, that the 
sick, even if they are not healed, even if no improvement takes 
place in their condition, invariably go away comforted, and with 
fresh grace to bear with patient resignation the sickness which 
it has pleased God to inflict upon them. After all, this is often 
a far more permanent benefit, a far more real mercy, than if 
bodily pain disappeared, or disabled limbs regained their full 
force and strength. 

It is on a fine afternoon in September that I am invited by 
M. de St. Maclou to be present when the sick who have received 
benefit from their visit come to make their statements at his 
bureau. The little building is plain and simple enough. An 
outer waiting-room, in which those who have come to report 
themselves to the physician remain until their turn comes for 
their interview—two little rooms within, one of them the exami- 
nation-room, and the other a little consulting-room, where 
the inspection of wounds and sores healed or unhealed takes 
place apart. For hither come not only those who have to report 
themselves as cured, but others whose malady is such that the 
good Sisters at the hospital, or the members of the committee of 
hospitaliers and hospitaliéres, doubt whether it is prudent for 
them to enter the bath. All such are sent down to the doctor 
for examination, that his skill and prudence may decide whether 
they are strong enough to undergo the ordeal of a plunge into 
the water. 

Nor do these two classes exhaust the list of those who 
present themselves each afternoon at the Bureau de Consta- 
tations. Very few who receive the grace of a cure fail to pay a 
second visit to the shrine—a pilgrimage of gratitude is the 
almost invariable rule—and one of the duties and privileges of 
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such a pilgrimage is to interview the doctor and convince him 
of the reality and permanence of the miracle wrought upon 
them. Thus when many pilgrims are at Lourdes there is often 
quite a little crowd waiting at the bureau to see M. le Médecin, 
especially as.friends and relations all expect to be present. Not 
unfrequently, too, the priest who has charge of the pilgrimage 
comes to take part in the examination, or to bear witness to the 
condition of the patient before the visit which has worked the 
change ; and more often still some medical man, Christian or 
sceptic, comes to listen to the account of the malady and its 
cure, and to the examination into previous symptoms and subse- 
quent condition, and sometimes himself to cross-question, at the 
invitation of M.de St. Maclou, the persons cured, and form his 
own opinion as to their accuracy of statement and the character 
of the marvels said to be wrought in them. For such critical 
investigation is courted not by the doctor only, but by the 
Missionaries of the Immaculate Conception (for so the Fathers 
of the Grotto are entitled), and by all who are connected with it. 
There is no fear of the light of day, no dread lest the moral 
scalpel of the skilled investigator should detect a weak point in 
the cures wrought. Nay, the more light the better, the more 
publicity the better, the more scientific investigation the better, 
the more visits of sceptical men of science the better, so long as 
they come in the spirit of a sceptic rather in its etymological 
than in its generally received meaning; in a candid and unpreju- 
diced spirit of honest inquiry, and not with foregone conclusions 
and an opinion to which they are beforehand resolved to cling, 
even though facts be against them, and the evidence opposed to 
their previously conceived hypotheses. 

I take my seat at the table, near M.de St. Maclou, and the 
first of the persons to be examined is introduced. She is an 
Augustinian nun, from the neighbourhood of Tours, belonging to 
a community who devote themselves to nursing the sick. She 
is a little pale, but otherwise seems in perfect health, walks with 
ease, and is suffering no pain. It was but that very morning 
that the good Sister was carried down utterly helpless to the 
bath. The drancardier who was one of her escort described to 
me her state of complete prostration, and the difficulty they 
experienced in bearing her along without causing her severe 
pain. She could not walk a step without assistance, could not 
retain her food, and the painful sickness that was caused by any 
attempt to eat produced a vomiting of blood at the same time. 
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completed the list of her miseries. Needless to 


her profession. 


of God would intervene in behalf of one who 


the will of God that she should be cured. The 


move her limbs, and found them supple, like 


cure. 








As I sat there and watched the scene, while my interest 
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She suffered, moreover, from gall-stones, which caused her acute 
agony, and an affection of the liver which was the result of these 


say that she was 


reduced to a condition of extreme weakness and emaciation, and 
that her recovery was despaired of. For the last six years her 
maladies had been growing upon her, and instead of being able 
to do anything in the way of nursing, she had been to her great 
sorrow a burden on the community almost from the very day of 


But when all human means had failed in alleviating her 
sufferings, there still remained the hope that the Holy Mother 


had consecrated 


herself to the service of God. When arrangements were made for 
a pilgrimage from Tours, the poor Sister accepted with joy the 
proposal that she should take part in it and see whether it was 


journey cost her 


indescribable suffering. Three times she swooned in the railway 
carriage, and her companions began to doubt whether she would 
live to reach her destination. But she arrived at last, and, after 
a night’s rest, was carried down painfully and in an almost 
desperate condition to the bath. No sooner had she plunged 
in that life-giving water than she felt a sort of revolution in her 
whole body: one moment of agonizing pain, and after that the 
calm, tranquil content that is the effect of a sudden relief from 
long continued agony. All the pain was gone; she began to 


those of a little 


child; the sensation of nausea was replaced by a healthy 
longing for food—she was cured! A basin of soup was brought 
her, and she drank it with relish; no subsequent sickness, no 
discomfort. No further need of the litter, or of the guiding 
crutch, or of the assisting arms of the Sisters who had brought 
her thither. She is able to walk unsupported, and with the 
agile step of health. She is still somewhat pale and thin, it is 
true ; but it is not part of a miracle to give back all at once the 
accidentals of health; rosy cheeks and firm flesh will come back 
only by degrees. But the essentials are there: the organs which 
refused to do their work have resumed their normal action. Full 
of quiet joy and gratitude, the good Sister tells her story, and 
each detail is confirmed by the companion who has escorted 
her on her journey, and who has been the witness of her sudden 
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centred in the object of our Lady’s healing power, I could not 
help being struck with the attitude of the doctor. I knew that 
I should listen to an intelligent and scientific interrogation, and 
that he would ascertain with professional skill all the details of 
the malady, or rather of the maladies, under which the patient 
had been suffering. But there was an element in his method of 
inquiry for which I certainly was not prepared. I had expected 
(if the honest truth must be told) that there would be a sort of 
predisposition to find the miraculous in the details narrated, and 
a certain pia credulitas, a leaning of the pious will to belief in the 
cure having been worked by supernatural influences. My previous 
acquaintance with M.de St. Maclou had quite convinced me 
that I should find him accurate, unprejudiced, dispassionate in 
his criticism, an honest, impartial, exact judge of the symptoms 
and the manner of their disappearance ; but I was not prepared, 
I confess, for the attitude that he assumed, not only in the 
above case, but in all that came before him. He was not only 
exact, but most exacting. Not only did he manifest no sort of 
partiality for a miraculous explanation of the change wrought, 
but he gave the appearance of one who had a distinct partiality 
for any explanation which would banish the miraculous. If I 
had not known him to be a most excellent and pious Catholic, 
if I had been suddenly introduced into the room without any 
previous acquaintance with him, I should have taken him, from 
the manner of his examination, for a sceptic who was determined 
on finding some natural solution for every cure that came before 
him. Perhaps I may be so bold as to attempt to give a brief 
illustration of the manner of his interrogatory, at the same time 
making all possible apologies for my very imperfect reproduction 
from memory of the details, which it is impossible (especially for 
a foreigner) faithfully to reproduce with all the vivid colouring 
of the original scene. 

“Eh bien! ma pauvre Sceur, vous avez beaucoup souffert ?” 

“ Ah, oui, M. le Docteur.” 

“‘Combien de temps votre maladie a-t-elle duré ?” 

“Huit ans, monsieur, mais depuis Noél je vais beaucoup 
plus mal.” 

“Vous avez perdu, dites-vous, l’usage du cété droit ?” 

“Pas tout a fait au commencement, mais j’ai eu de plus en 
plus une difficulté 4 me servir du bras droit et de la jambe 
droite.” 

Here the doctor turned to me with a sort of satisfaction. 
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“Ah!” he said, significantly, “faralysie nerveuse!” Then 
turning to the Sister : 

“Et vous manquiez d’appétit ?” 

“Oh oui, monsieur, et je ne pouvais rien retenir. Mon estomac 
refusait tout.” 

“ Aprés avoir mangé, vous aviez des vomissements ?” 

“Oh oui, monsieur, des vomissements continuels.,” 

Here again he turned to me with the triumphant air of a 
man who has made a discovery. “ A—h!” he said, pronouncing 
the interjection with a protracted emphasis peculiarly French, 
“vous voyez, mon Pére, vomissements hystériques!” Then 
again addressing the Sister : 

“Et vous sentiez une boule qui vous semblait monter a 
la gorge?” 

“Complétement, monsieur, et j’en étais presque étouffée.” 

“ A—h!” (turning to me again with the same air of triumph) : 
“boule hystérique !” 

“Vous avez quelquefois perdu le sentiment dans vos 
membres ?” 

“Qui, Monsieur le Docteur, et lorsqu’on me piquait avec une 
épingle je ne sentais rien.” 

“Et il y avait d’ autres parties de votre corps qui vous 
faisaient beaucoup de mal quand on les touchait ?” 

“Qh, oui, je ne pouvais supporter le plus léger attouchement.” 

Once more the good doctor turned to me: “ Remarquez le 
bien, mon Pére. Axesthésie et hyperesthésie !” 

Besides this nervous affection, M. de St. Maclou discovered, 
as the diagnosis proceeded, something more. There were 
symptoms which could only be explained by the existence of 
some disease of the liver. This made the worthy doctor take 
a more serious view of the case. Such symptoms could scarcely 
be due to nervous hysteria. But he reserved his judgment, 
acting and speaking with a prudence and a caution which at 
first astonished me, until a little reflection opened my eyes 
to the prudence of the attitude assumed and the confidence 
engendered by it in his decision respecting the cases submitted 
to him. 

In the case of which I am speaking, the clearly-proved 
existence of a complication of disorders induced him to listen 
—I will not say with more patience (for he was always patient), 
but with a greater belief in their value—to these symptoms 
of partial or total paralysis, feeling of suffocation, continual 
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retching, inability to take food, anesthesia or hyperesthesia, and 
the other symptoms familiar to physicians as the accompani- 
ments of hysteria. But in many other cases examined in my 
presence, where symptoms like these formed the whole or chief 
part of the diagnosis, he brushed aside the evidence without 
the slightest hesitation, and dismissed the persons cured, with a 
few kind words of encouragement, telling them that they had 
every reason to thank Almighty God for His goodness to them, 
but warning them that what they had received was a grace 
rather than a miracle. Over and over again where it seemed 
to me that no natural means could have produced the sudden 
change, on my asking his opinion respecting the nature of 
the malady and the cause of its disappearance, he would answer 
firmly: “Affection nerveuse, mon Pére! Quant a la question 
du miracle, rien ne m/’autorise a le voir la, bien que cependant, 
il y soit peut-étre ;” and he then told me how a sudden shock, 
or a strong faith, or a powerful imagination, or a state of 
religious excitement would often be the occasion of at least 
a temporary cessation of the most marked and inveterate 
symptoms resulting from hysteria. As I have said, this 
attitude of his astonished me a little at first, but it gave 
me a confidence in Dr. de St. Maclou’s verdict that I should 
never otherwise have had. It was a great satisfaction to 
know that in some respects he out-Heroded Herod in his 
sceptical and critical spirit, and that a case that was passed 
by him must carry with it such incontrovertible marks of the 
miraculous that no intelligent man, unless blinded by in- 
vincible prejudice, could refuse to accept it with unhesitating 
assurance of its truth. 

In addition to the interrogation of the patient, there was an 
indispensable condition exacted, without which M. de St.Maclou 
seemed to lose the greater part of his interest in the case before 
him: or at least to refuse to give any confidence to the 
testimony of the sufferer, until the want could be supplied. 
Unless the alleged recipients of miracles brought a written 
statement of their case—its gravity, symptoms, and dangerous 
or incurable nature—from the physician who had been attending 
them previous to their visit, he evidently regarded their belief 
in the miraculous nature of their cure as of little or no value. 
If the case was a remarkable one he would give them strict 
instructions to send him, as soon as they arrived at home, the 
written testimonial, which ought to have been an accompani- 
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ment of their pilgrimage. Even so he did not show the same 
willingness to accept their evidence as if the statement could 
be produced in the first instance. In point of fact, the pro- 
portion of such statements subsequently forwarded was not very 
large—carelessness or ignorance or the unwillingness of the 
sceptical physician to contribute any aid to what he regarded 
as a superstition, generally prevented any such document from 
being received, when once the subject of the cure had gone his 
way. 

But I will continue my historical or quasi-historical narrative. 
I call it quasi-historical, because I do not profess to be perfectly 
accurate in the grouping of the cases which I shall attempt 
to portray. I spent several afternoons in M. de St. Maclou’s 
bureau, and I select two or three instances which I regard as 
more or less typical. They did not present themselves all 
together or in the order I narrate them, but they are correct 
in their main details, as I am not relying on memory alone, but 
have by my side the notes taken on the spot. 

When the Augustinian Sister had gone away rejoicing, a 
man came in of between fifty and sixty years, fresh-looking and 
robust, evidently belonging to the working class. He was a 
mason from the north of France. He had come with the 
pilgrimage from Rouen, and his visit was one of thanksgiving. 
Two years before he had been carried to the Grotto, suffering 
from a paralysis that the doctors had pronounced incurable. 
On bathing in the spring the use of his limbs gradually returned 
to him, and on his third bath they had completely regained 
their full force and activity. The doctor’s records were con- 
sulted and were found to correspond exactly with the man’s 
description of himself. “ Have you had any attack since then?” 
“Absolutely none. I can work now, M. le Docteur, as well 
as when I was twenty. Look at me and see how completely our 
Lady has done her work. But I want to know why my cure 
has never been recorded in the Aznales. I think it is not 
right that such a wonderful cure as mine should be omitted. 
You took the notes of it at the time, and you told me to send 
you the certificate of the doctor at home three months after- 
wards. I did so; and I quite expected to see the case reported, 
and I want you to tell me why you have left it out.” Our good 
friend was assured that his case had not been omitted through 
any oversight, but because there were so many cases of paralysis 
that it was impossible to report them all; and by way of conso- 
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lation, he was advised to get M. le Curé to give an account of 
his cure in a local religious journal in Normandy, where he 
would be known and attention called to the wonder our Lady 
had worked in his behalf. But he went away still half- 
grumbling, and evidently under the impression that our Lady 
had been badly treated in so notable a miracle having been 
omitted. 

There was another reason in all probability why the Azzales 
de Lourdes did not report this worthy mason’s cure. Every 
physician knows that there is no disease so often caused by 
a purely nervous affection as the various forms of paralysis, 
numbness, aphasia, and the like. In such cases, imagination 
often plays a very important part, both in the disease and in 
its cure. Our classical readers will remember the story in 
Herodotus, of the son of Croesus, who was dumb from infancy, 
but who found his voice in his distress at seeing a soldier about 
to plunge his sword into his father’s breast, not knowing who 
he was, and cried out “Man, will you kill the King?” In 
temporary paralysis, a sudden shock will frequently restore 
the use of limbs long useless. On one of our coasting steamers 
a paralytic lady was lying on the deck. As the ship approached 
the mouth of the harbour it struck on a rock, there was a panic 
among the passengers and a rush to the boats. Nimblest 
among those who ran to seek safety for herself was the poor 
paralytic, whose limbs, under the guiding influence of the excited 
imagination, recovered completely for a time their power to 
move. Hence among the recorded miracles of Lourdes the 
cure of paralysis, pure and simple, is always treated with some 
suspicion, and is now but rarely inserted where it stands alone. 
We say among the vecorded miracles, for there is probably no 
single disease so often cured at the Grotto as this. From the 
very nature of things there is no class of persons who are so 
frequently found at Lourdes as sufferers from nervous paralysis, 
A New Zealand physician who has made a special study of 
the miracles of Lourdes, puts this extremely well. 


It must be evident that the reputation of such a shrine as that of 
Lourdes would naturally attract to it vast numbers of patients affected 
with functional disorders of the nervous system, which had resisted all 
known means of cure. How often does one meet in practice with some 
nervous or hysterical woman, or some hypochondriacal man, who has 
taken all the nervine tonics, tried cold bathing, perhaps undergone a 
regular course of water cure, has been galvanized, has tried homceopathy 
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and every other form of quackery, and yet has no organic disease, no 
functional disease which a powerful mental emotion might not cure for a 
time. For the root of all these cases is a morbid egotism, an egotism 
which swallows up every other consideration. These wretched creatures, 
so well known in the profession, are deeply to be pitied; to them the 
whole world is nothing, compared with the symptoms of their disease, 
When they have wearied out one doctor, they go to another. When 
they can find sympathy in no other way, and their circumstances allow 
it, they get up some infirmity which keeps them bedridden ; they have 
paralysis, or contraction of one limb, or hysterical vomiting of every kind 
of food, no matter what. 

Now imagine a woman of this kind (for women form the majority of 
such cases) who is a Catholic. She is, we will say, bedridden ; and she 
has had for five, six, or even ten years, hysterical paralysis of one side. She 
tells you in her history that the doctors have thrust pins or knives into 
the paralyzed limb without her feeling it; not knowing that this very 
fact is, according to Charcot, an almost certain proof that the hemiplegia 
is hysterical. Perhaps, in addition, she is reduced to a mere skeleton 
by hysterical vomiting. The doctors have given her up. They have 
done everything for her; and if they are French doctors, they have 
most probably done a great deal too much. Leeches, blisters, cuppings, 
moxas, galvanism, iodine, bromides, quinine, iron, zinc, phosphorus, all 
the tonics that have ever been invented seem to have been tried in some 
of these cases—all are useless. The disease only grows worse, as might 
naturally be expected. At last the patient, or the patient’s friends, thinks 
of Lourdes. Probably she is a very fervid Catholic. The question 
excites an intense interest in her mind, for it is something about herself. 
It becomes the subject of frequent and warm discussion. Her friends, 
who are certainly getting tired of her, and who have heard or read of 
miraculous cures in similar cases, think that there is just a chance that 
she may be one of the cured. Difficulties occur, but they are sur- 
mounted ; every difficulty, every discussion, has served but to make the 
cure more probable. For the first time for years, perhaps, the patient 
thinks she may be cured. For the first time perhaps for years the 
patient really qwantsto be cured. She undertakes devotions to this end, 
novenas are said, the journey is begun ; every day, every hour that brings 
her nearer to the miraculous shrine exalts her faith, intensifies her 
conviction that she will be cured, and in reality is curing her by provoking 
a healthy action of the nervous system. All the discomforts and the 
pains of the journey conduce to this end; ¢hey are new sensations; the 
very jolting of the train brings into action muscles that had been quies- 
cent for years ; the change of air, of climate, of scenery, are all giving 
new life and new vigour to the nervous system. 

At last she reaches Lourdes: perhaps before she reaches the Grotto, 
the cure is effected; perhaps the first bath does it, and she walks out 
exclaiming “ Je suis guérie.” Possibly it may require three or four baths, 
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but before she leaves she is cured. In all this there is nothing super- 
natural.? 


Now I do not pretend to judge whether in the majority of 
the countless cases in which hysterical paralysis is cured at 
Lourdes there is a miracle or not. It is often impossible to tell 
where the natural ends and the supernatural begins. Besides 
miracles of healing, properly so called, there are what we may 
call subjective, or indirect miracles, where the supernatural 
influences of the place produce so powerful an effect on the 
mind of the patient, such graces are received into the soul, that 
the mind, through the imagination, acts on the body with 
curative effects, and nerves long helpless, and limbs supposed to 
be powerless, recover their wonted energy and strength. When 
such influences are at work, nervous affections may be cured by 
Almighty God in an extraordinary way that is not however 
supernatural, in that He produces in the sick person an impres- 
sion that can by xzatural means bring about the cure. In these 
cases there is a grace, not a miracle properly so called, in that 
there is nothing in the physical order that is altogether beyond 
the ordinary forces of nature. Even cures that may be 
miraculous must, if any natural explanation is possible, be 
altogether omitted from our list of miracles. 

If the various forms of hysteria and paralysis were the only 
diseases healed, we should be inclined to join hands with the 
sceptic, or at least to acknowledge that there is no clear and 
incontestable evidence of the power of God acting directly and 
immediately on the body. Unless we concede this, we are 
liable to render our own position indefensible. Just as a man 
who asserts that the chronological arrangement of the events 
recorded in the various Gospels is exactly in accordance with 
the order in which they actually took place, is but a sorry 
advocate of the inspiration of Holy Scripture, in that he 
attempts to prove too much, and thus renders his position an 
untenable one, so a man who should declare the numberless 
cures of nervous maladies at Lourdes to be all of them due to 
our Lady’s wonder-working power to heal, may be a pious 
enthusiast, but is neither a prudent man nor a trustworthy 
advocate of the cause he is defending. His weapons may be 
shattered in his hands. An exact parallel to any of the cases 


1 “A Medical Investigation of the Cures by the Lourdes Water.” By R. H. 
Bakewell, M.D. (Mew Zealand Tablet, February 13, 1885). 
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he alleges may be produced, where the cure was clearly due to 
natural means, and then his whole fabric falls. It involves in 
the ruin certain, as well as doubtful, miracles, and the sceptic 
departs with a well-earned triumph, and naturally exclaims, 
Ex uno disce omnes—I have shattered one miracle which my 
enthusiastic friend declared to be incontrovertible, and I am 
justified in the conclusion that all the rest are of the same 
character. 

This is why the critical attitude of the doctor of the Grotto 
towards all reported miracles is so re-assuring a fact in the 
history of Lourdes. It is their intimate conviction of the 
importance of excluding all doubtful cases from their records 
that gives the Catholic world so just a confidence in the Fathers 
who have charge of the Grotto. Why should they admit a 
doubtful case when there are so many which are absolutely 
incontestable ? I will presently give the details of one or two 
of these undeniable miracles which have occurred recently. But 
I must first proceed, after a digression for which I apologize to 
my readers, to the cures (I do not say miracles, for I saw none 
that would pass M.de St. Maclou’s severe tests) that fell under 
my own immediate observation. 

The next incomers into the Doctor's bureau were a French 
lady and two nice little girls. They too, like the mason, were 
on a pilgrimage of thanksgiving. The lady was not, as we at 
first supposed, the mother of the two children, but their aunt (or 
cousin, I forget which), who had had charge of them since their 
mother’s death, and had been a mother to them. She told her 
story to the doctor, which was as follows : Some two years since 
(in November, 1885) Suzanne M——, the elder of the two little 
maidens, then aged ten years, had her ears pierced for the 
insertion of ear-rings. Unfortunately she caught cold at the 
time, and after a few days the cold settled in her neck. What 
was thought at first to be an ordinary stiff-neck proved to be 
an inflammation and consequent contraction of the muscles of 
the neck, accompanied with a large swelling and an inflam- 
mation of the joints of the spinal column. The poor child 
could not move her head without suffering the most acute pain, 
and the contraction of the muscles had dragged it down almost 
on to her right shoulder, the upper part of her body was also 
twisted on one side. All the remedies tried effected nothing, 
and seemed only to make her worse. There was every proba- 
bility of her becoming a permanent invalid and a constant 
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sufferer. On which her pious aunt bethought her of Lourdes, 
and with difficulty, and at the cost of some suffering, she was 
brought thither, and bathed five times in the spring. Little by 
little the pain disappeared, and when the time for their 
departure arrived, she could turn her head—not easily, but 
without the torture that every movement had previously cost 
her. She could move it slowly and with some discomfort, and 
in this condition returned home. But the aunt was not satisfied 
at our Lady’s work being only half done, and when the feast of 
the Annunciation drew near, they all made a novena together at 
their own home for the girl’s complete recovery. On the 25th of 
March, when the novena was ended, all traces of her malady 
were found to be ended also. No contraction of the muscles, 
no stiffness, no discomfort, no twisting of the head on one side, 
no swelling of the neck. Six months had passed since then, 
and no vestige of the disease, and when the child presented 
herself before the doctor at Lourdes, she shook her head 
merrily, and twisted it rapidly from side to side without the 
slightest inconvenience. The doctor took notes of her present 
condition, and told her to thank our Lady for the favour she 
had received, but without committing himself to any declaration 
of its miraculous character. 

After this little family there came in a stout, intelligent, 
determined looking woman of thirty, from St. Brieuc, in 
Brittany. Fourteen years before she had had a severe attack of 
pleurisy, which had left her in a very miserable state of health. 
Her spinal column was affected, and after a time her legs had 
become heavy under her. She suffered from cramp in the 
stomach, and most painful fits of coughing. From time to time 
she had lost her voice, sometimes for a period of several months, 
Four years ago the numbness and heaviness in her legs had 
issued in a complete paralysis. Some parts of her body had 
lost all power of feeling, others were over-sensitive. Her arms 
had always remained strong, but she could only drag her legs 
feebly after her, supporting herself on her crutches. Two days 
ago she came to Lourdes. Bathed the day before, and felt a 
little better, bathed again this morning, and feels perfectly well. 
All this was told in a perfectly straightforward, matter-of-fact 
way. “Walk across the room,” said the doctor, and she walks 
with perfect ease. “Any traces left of your paralysis?” “TI 
think not.” A further examination reveals some sensitiveness in 
the back and arms. “// faut attendre,’ said the careful phy- 
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sician. “You are much better, my child, but you are not well. 
At all events you must wait a few weeks. After that time, send 
me a certificate of your condition from the doctor who attended 
you during those past years. Tell him to state in detail what 
was your state when you left home to come to Lourdes, and 
also, whether he can bear witness to a total disappearance of all 
unfavourable symptoms.” 

One more visitor to the bureau must bring to a close our list 
of patients. There were plenty of other cases, but they had 
not anything sufficiently distinctive in them to call for special 
notice. Among those who on the various occasions that I was 
there came to report themselves, there was a good Curé who 
had been cured of rheumatism ; a woman who had long suffered 
from bronchitis and general prostration, and after bathing in 
the spring experienced a complete relief; and a stout, well- 
looking girl of the middle class, who had been unable for a 
long time past to swallow her food without great difficulty, 
and had suffered great pains after her meals. None 
of these cases made much impression on the doctor, and the 
women for the most part were convicted of nervous hysteria 
in some ferm or other. But there was one other visitor whose 
case was one of peculiar interest, and who must be the last of 
the little company whose cases I have been attempting to 
describe. He was an ancien militaire, fifty years old, though he 
looked ten years older. He had fought in the Franco-Prussian 
War, and had been taken prisoner outside Paris; carried off 
to Prussia he had endured great hardships; the food of the 
prisoners had been scanty and their lodging bad. During their 
march the prisoners had had to sleep in the open air on the 
damp ground, and the cold had struck into his system, and 
he had been attacked with severe rheumatism and swelling in 
the feet and legs. Returned home, he had with some difficulty 
continued his former work (he had been a farm-labourer), but 
after some years he became quite crippled with ulcers that had 
broken out in his feet and eaten into the flesh to the very bone. 
They were exceedingly painful, and he soon became unable to 
walk a step or even to put his feet to the ground. For five or 
six years one ulcer had succeeded another, and no medical 
treatment had done anything to heal them. But he had come 
by the advice of M.le Curé to Lourdes with the pilgrimage 
from Angers, and that very morning had bathed in the spring. 
On coming out of the water the ulcers were almost entirely 
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healed, and for the first time for three or four years he could 
walk without any pain. Of course the first thing in such a case 
as this was a careful examination of the parts affected. Shoes 
and stockings are taken off, and feet and legs submitted to the 
doctor’s scrutiny. The doctor looked at them, felt them, and 
shook his head. 

“Vous n’étes pas encore guéri, mon ami. Cette plaie (point- 
ing to one of the ulcers) est ouverte. Elle coule encore.” 

“Mais, M. le Docteur, je puis marcher sans douleur.” 

“Eh bien, remerciez le bon Dieu. Baignez-vous encore. Peut- 
étre le Sainte Vierge complétera ce qu'elle a commencé.” 

This was, in fact, one of the many cases of amélioration, 
rather than of cure. The skin had formed again over one or 
two of the sores, and the purulent discharge had almost ceased. 
The extreme tenderness had disappeared, and the feet could be 
pressed without causing pain, and could support the weight of 
the body. But it was not at all the sort of case that would pass 
the ordeal of medical Lourdes, or be put down as certainly 
surpassing the ordinary laws of nature. 

I cannot attempt in my present article to conclude the 
subject of the miracles of Lourdes. The reader will observe that 
I have been recording rather what are zot reckoned as miracles, 
than those that are admitted into the category of the supernatural. 
In the next number of THE MONTH I hope to bring forward a few 
recent examples which are quite incontrovertible, and to point 
out wherein it is that the strength of the evidence really lies. 
If the accepted miracles were merely cases in which hysterical 
women had suddenly recovered, if they were limited to diseases 
in which the imagination plays a large part, if it was merely 
paralysis, numbness, faintness, sickness, indigestion, headaches, 
cramps, over-sensitiveness in some parts of the body joined to 
deadness in others, which are healed at our Lady’s Grotto, there 
would be some ground for the incredulity of the sceptic and for 
the abstention of the pious Catholic from giving in his adherence 
to the reality of the miracles at Lourdes. 
no. & 
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PART THE FIRST. 
IF the name of Garcia Moreno is scarcely so well known among 
us as it assuredly deserves to be, that of the Republic over 
which he ruled, and to which he rendered such signal services, 
is perhaps hardly more familiar to our ears. Before entering, 
therefore, upon the personal history of the President of Ecuador, 
we will give a brief account of the country itself, and of the 
causes and events through which it was brought to the condition 
in which Garcia Moreno found it. 

The traveller who, after crossing the Atlantic, and traversing 
the Isthmus of Panama, once more puts to sea, and sails two 
hundred and fifty leagues in a southerly direction, will find 
himself off the coast of Ecuador, and nearly opposite Guaya- 
quil, its principal port. The territory of the Republic forms a 
sort of triangle, the base of which is washed by the Pacific, the 
two sides being bounded by Columbia on the north, and Peru 
on the south. The double chain of the Andes runs through the 
province, dividing it into three distinct districts, a level plain 
close to the sea shore, an elevated table-land between the two 
ranges of mountains in the centre, and at the foot of these 
mountains a wild, but picturesque and beautiful district, 
stretching away in an easterly direction. 

The soil is fertile and well watered, the vegetation luxuriant 
in the extreme. Indeed, the various products, such as cotton, 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, and the like, which form the principal 
wealth of the country, may be obtained almost without the 
labour of cultivation. The most densely populated portion of 
Ecuador is the central plateau we have just mentioned, Quito, 
the capital of the country, as well as several of the more 
important towns, being situated in this favoured region, the 
climate of which may be described as a perpetual spring. 

Traditions, more or less reliable, point to the existence of a 
kingdom of Quito as far back as the earliest centuries of the 
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Christian era, several tribes having come down from the north, 
and settled on the plateau of the Andes. Of these the most 
powerful was called Quztus, hence the name Quzto bestowed upon 
the principal residence of their chief. In the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the /zca, or Emperor of Peru, vanquished these 
neighbours of his and incorporated them with his vast Empire, 
the capital of which he removed to Quito, in order by this 
means to have his new and somewhat restive subjects more 
completely under his hand. They had already attained a 
certain degree of civilization, the ruins of their temples and 
fortresses proving them to have been no mean architects, while 
their skill in the art of the goldsmith, as well as in that of 
embroidery, has defied all modern attempts at imitation. They 
worshipped the sun and moon, regarding their rulers as the 
children of these two great luminaries ; yet, exalted as were the 
objects of their adoration, they themselves remained steeped in 
the most degrading vices until the Supreme Pontiff, towards the 
close of the fifteenth century, entrusted to the noble Spanish 
nation the task of evangelizing the continent recently discovered 
by Christopher Columbus. Most generously was the call re- 
sponded to, and so abundant was the blessing which rested 
upon the exertions of the missioners, that scarcely a hundred 
years elapsed ere the land, once the seat of vile superstitions, 
deserved to be called Zzerra de Santa Cruz, and became the 
home of holy religious like the Blessed Martin de Porrés and 
the Blessed Peter Claver, and of saintly virgins such as St. Rose 
of Lima and Mariana of Jesus, the latter of whom was called 
by her contemporaries the Lily of Quito, on account of her 
angelic purity. Every class of society became thoroughly 
permeated with the spirit of Christianity ; churches and religious 
houses multiplied on all sides ; schools, colleges, and universities 
for the right training of the young, grew and flourished ; men 
and women eagerly enrolled themselves in pious confraternities, 
in order better to stimulate and encourage one another in the 
service of God, and in dutiful and submissive obedience to the 
precepts of Holy Church. 

Gladly would we pause here and gaze at leisure on a picture 
so pleasing and so edifying, were we not compelled to exhibit 
its darker side, and to tell how the bright landscape became 
obscured, until being wrapped in ever increasing gloom, its 
smiling features were at last totally blotted out and destroyed. 
Spain did not, alas! remain faithful to the trust she had at first so 
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nobly discharged, but became guilty of culpable ‘carelessness, 
allowing her colonies to be overrun by greedy and unscrupulous 
adventurers, who made slaves of the natives, and had no other 
end in view except the acquisition of wealth and their own 
personal aggrandisement. It is not difficult to imagine the 
evil which followed in the train of this new state of things, its 
primary cause being the indolent nonchalance of the Spanish 
kings, who appointed viceroys and left them to do as they 
pleased. 

Oppressed and ill-treated as they undoubtedly were, the 
colonies remained faithful to the mother country as long as she 
remained faithful to the Church of God. In the seventeenth 
century, however, the rulers of Spain became infected with 
Czsarism, or as it is termed in modern times, Regalism, a 
doctrine to which Louis the Fourteenth was so determined an 
adherent, and which is briefly comprised in the watchword of 
absolutism, Quzdguid placuit regi, legis habet vigorem. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, his Catholic Majesty 
Charles the Third banished the Jesuits, not only from Spain, 
but from the whole of the Spanish dominions, thus inflicting a 
grievous blow upon religion, since there existed in South 
America alone more than two hundred colleges, presided over 
by two thousand five hundred members of the Society; while in 
remote regions of the continent, five hundred thousand Indians 
were leading orderly and peaceful lives under the direction of 
missioners belonging to the same Order. 

The punishment in this case quickly followed upon the 
crime. The evil leaven, first set in motion by the French 
Revolution, soon began to work on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and insurrection after insurrection broke out in South 
America. The Spanish arms must have triumphed in the end, 
had it not been that at this conjuncture an able leader of the 
revolutionary movement presented himself in the person of 
Simon Bolivar. This energetic and influential man was a native 
of Venezuela, but had been educated in Madrid?! by a tutor who, 
being himself a thorough-going admirer of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
succeeded in imbuing his pupil with their principles and made 

1 Having been introduced at Court by an uncle, Bolivar became the playmate of 
the Prince of the Asturias, afterwards known as Ferdinand the Seventh. One day 
when the two boys were engaged in a game of battledore and shuttlecock, Bolivar 
accidentally struck the young Prince a smart blow on the head. ‘‘ How little I then 


thought,” he said, when referring in his later life to this incident, ‘‘ that I should be 
the means of striking from that royal head the fairest jewel in its crown !” 
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of him an ultra-Republican. Before returning home, Bolivar 
visited Rome, and standing on Mount Aventine, solemnly swore 
to deliver his country from “the Spanish tyrants.” The moment 
of his return to South America was one singularly fitted for 
the execution of his design. Perceiving his advantage, he 
promptly made use of it, and having succeeded in deposing 
the Governor of Venezuela, proclaimed the authority of Spain 
to be at an end, and established a Republican form of Govern- 
ment. Gifted with a genius for command, and especially for the 
command of armies, he soon extended the area of his opera- 
tions, marching from district to district at the head of his 
victorious troops, everywhere hailed by the people as “the 
Liberator.” In this manner the Spanish Empire in South 
America became, before many years had elapsed, a thing of the 
past. 

Bolivar, however, viewed his work when accomplished with 
anything but satisfaction. On the contrary, he beheld with 
profound regret the excesses to which the principles of rebellion 
and revolution he had so eagerly promulgated led those who 
carried them to their logical conclusion. 

On December 17, 1830, at the comparatively early age of 
forty-seven, he died of a broken heart, owning when too late 
that there is no tyranny so much to be dreaded as the 
sovereignty of the people. It is due to his memory to add that 
in his last days he returned to the faith which had been his in 
childhood, and received the sacraments in the most edifying 
dispositions, deeply deploring the persecution which the Church 
was then undergoing at the hands of the Revolutionists, and 
repenting especially of the share he had himself had in bringing 
her to so painful a position. In one at least of the Republican 
States thus formed by the dismemberment of an Empire, the 
evil influence was destined to be undone, and the tide of vice 
and impiety effectually stemmed. 

Garcia Moreno, the hero of the present narrative, and the 
instrument raised up by God to do this work in the province of 
Ecuador, was at the date of Bolivar’s death, a boy of nine years 
old. 

Born at Guayaquil, on December 24, 1821, he received at 
his baptism the name of Gabriel, which was that of his father, 
Don Gabriel Garcia Gornez, a native of Villaverde in Old 
Castile, who, after having finished his education at the Univer- 
sity of Cadiz, had chosen to seek his fortune in America, and 
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had settled in Guayaquil about the year 1793. He belonged 
to an ancient and illustrious line of ancestors, and the family of 
his wife, Dofia Mercedes Moreno, was not less distinguished 
than his own. 

Both husband and wife were remarkable for their firm and 
unwavering adherence to the Catholic faith, and for their solid 
and practical piety. They brought up their offspring in strict 
accordance with these principles; and of their seven children, 
there was not one who did not do them credit in this world, and 
whom they could not confidently hope to meet again in the 
next. The hero of the present sketch was the youngest of the 
group, and the one who was destined to shed especial lustre 
upon the pious household in the bosom of which he had acquired 
those sentiments of lively faith, chivalric honour, and passionate 
devotion to duty which characterized him throughout his after 
life. 

To these pleasant and congenial teachings, the rude lessons 
of adversity were added ere long. Gabriel’s father lost the 
greater part of his abundant fortune in consequence of the 
revolutions which successively convulsed the country, and died 
shortly after, so that the family was reduced to poverty, not 
comparative, but positive. The older children had already 
completed their studies, but Gabriel’s education would have 
remained sadly defective, as the means for defraying the 
expense of his schooling could no longer be forthcoming, had 
not his clever and courageous mother shown herself equal to 
the emergency, and undertaken the charge of instructing her 
little son. She acquitted herself of the task in the most 
admirable manner, and was rewarded by the ardent attachment 
of her pupil, who used sometimes in his later years to remark 
playfully: “ There were only two good things in Guayaquil— 
my mother and... bananas!” 

When she felt herself incompetent any longer to carry on 
his studies, an excellent religious, Father Bésancourt, who 
belonged to the Convent of Our Lady of Mercy, charitably 
offered to prosecute the task which the rare intelligence, in- 
dustry, and application of his pupil rendered both easy and 
pleasant. By the time Gabriel was fifteen, however, it became 
advisable that he should be sent to the University at Quito, 
and here a difficulty as to ways and means once more presented 
itself. It was quickly and effectually removed through the 
influence of Father Bésancourt, who induced a wealthy un- 
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married sister of his own, residing at Quito, to receive the boy 
into her house, and he seems to have made her hospitable roof 
his home until his talents placed him in a position to provide 
for himself. 

It was in September, 1836, that he set out for the capital, 
divided between grief at leaving his beloved mother, and joy 
at the prospect cf being able fully to slake his insatiable thirst 
for knowledge. He soon attracted the attention of his teachers, 
not only by the rapidity with which he distanced his companions, 
and rose to the head of every class, but also by the strength of 
character he ‘evinced, even at this early age, and his unusual 
firmness of will and power of influencing others. He was 
appointed superintendent of the class-rooms during the hours 
when studies were prepared, and his argus eyes never failed to 
detect the slightest infringement of the rules, nor did any 
personal considerations induce him to abstain from reporting 
offenders. On one occasion, a poor French tailor, who had 
recently been engaged to work for the College, and was as yet 
a stranger to the place, mistook his way whilst passing from 
one part of the building to another, and suddenly found himself, 
together with his daughter, in the midst of a class-room filled 
with students, who greeted with shouts of derisive laughter the 
unexpected appearance of the foreigners, whose shabby attire 
and evident confusion did but increase the mocking mirth of 
their tormentors, and led them on to indulge in every sort of 
joke at the expense of their victims, until the apartment became 
a scene of wild uproar and confusion. Don Gabriel strove in 
vain to restore order ; and there are few who, if situated as he 
then was, would not have refrained, out of motives of personal 
prudence and policy, from denouncing the offenders to the 
authorities. No such idea, however, occurred to him. He told 
the whole story in the most straightforward and uncompromising 
fashion, the result being that each of the culprits received a 
severe flogging, and it will readily be believed that the affair 
was long remembered in Quito! 

Garcia Moreno devoted the first year to his classical studies, 
and the three following to philosophy, mathematics, and natural 
science. When he was about twenty, his mind became strongly 
possessed with the idea that God was calling him to embrace 
the clerical vocation ; in fact, he studied some time with a view 
to becoming a priest, and went so far as to receive the tonsure 
and the minor orders. He also purchased a cassock, which he 
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kept in a prominent position in his room, in order that he might 
be thus constantly reminded of the dignity and requirements 
of the holy state to which he aspired. However, as time went 
on, and the day for taking the irrevocable step drew nearer and 
nearer, a conviction gradually grew up and strengthened within 
him that a different career would better suit his character and 
tendencies. The counsel of his friends, the opinion of those 
who knew him most intimately, tended in the same direction, 
and future years proved the wisdom of their decision by clearly 
showing that God had designed him, “ not indeed to be a priest, 
but, sword in hand, to be the defender of priests.” 

This episode in his life being concluded, and his perplexities 
set at rest, Garcia Moreno turned with all the ardour of his 
nature to the study of law. His leisure hours were devoted 
to the acquirement of French, Italian, and English, all which 
languages he spoke with fluency, and if he allowed himself some 
brief recreation in the society of his friends, it was only in order 
to discuss with them a disputed point of history, or the most 
recent production of a celebrated writer. On these occasions 
his vast erudition, and marvellous power of memory, could not 
but impress his companions, one of whom happening to cite 
rather at random a passage of Tacitus, was instantly corrected 
by Moreno, who, upon the author being consulted, was found 
to have given the quotation verbatim. Whilst the silence of 
night reigned throughout the city, he would pore over a volume 
of algebra or philosophy, and when at length sleep overcame 
him, he used to remove both mattrass and coverings from his 
bedstead, and lie down on the frame in his clothes, in order not 
to prolong his repose beyond the limits he had prescribed for 
himself. At three in the morning he once more arose, and if 
he did not feel fully awake would bathe his face and head in 
cold water in order to dispel any remaining drowsiness. Nature, 
however, at length rebelled against this system, and Garcia 
Moreno had at a subsequent period to suffer much from a 
troublesome affection of the eyes, as well as from various 
nervous and other complaints, in consequence of his severe 
regimen and prolonged vigils. 

It may be added that love of study and desire for knowledge 
were not the sole reasons which induced him thus to lead the 
life of a recluse, we had almost said of an ascetic. With his 
ardent and impressionable temperament, this young South 
American could not expect to escape those temptations which 
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work the ruin of so many, even in colder climes. Brilliant and 
attractive, far from his family, and completely his own master, 
he was, at this epoch of his life, sore beset by the voice of his 
passions, urging him to seek their gratification. But though 
the sirens sang their sweetest, he suffered them not to lure him 
on to the rocks, but turned his strong will to conquer himself, 
and with the help of God, succeeded in the attempt. He 
abhorred half-measures, and held compromises in contempt ; 
when he found the charms of comparatively innocent amuse- 
ments becoming too strong for him, he caused his head to be 
closely shaved, and shut himself up in his rooms, remaining 
in absolute solitude for six consecutive weeks. 

Yet his character was by no means a faultless one, he had 
a constant tendency to extremes, and his fearlessness was apt 
to degenerate into foolhardiness, whilst his energy sometimes 
led him into acts of violence. The following anecdote furnishes 
a forcible illustration of this : 


As the result of a heated discussion, Garcia Moreno was one day 
challenged by a young officer, and allowing himself to forget his duty 
as a Catholic, he accepted the challenge. Every preliminary of the duel 
was definitely arranged, when the soldier’s heart misgave him, and he 
related the occurrence to his colonel, the natural result being that the 
latter confined him to barracks, as duelling was prohibited by law. At 
the appointed time and place Moreno was ready, but only to find that 
his adversary failed to put in an appearance, having preferred a tem- 
porary imprisonment to the combat from which cowardice alone had 
caused him to shrink. Furious with anger, Moreno lost all self-control, 
rushed like a whirlwind up to the officer’s room, abused him soundly, 
struck him on the face, and then dashed down the stairs as rapidly as 
he had ascended them. His conduct was highly applauded, but when 
he had cooled down, it afforded him matter for sincere contrition 


(p. 90).? 


At the age of twenty-three, having completed his legal 
studies, Garcia Moreno was called to the Bar, and the most 
eminent lawyers of Ecuador prophesied for him a _ brilliant 
future. In fact, he possessed every qualification calculated 
to ensure success in the profession he had chosen, a command- 
ing presence, a ready tongue, an acute and cultivated intellect, a 
sound judgment, together with vast and varied stores of informa- 


2 Garcia Moreno, Président de l’Equateur. Par le R. P.A. Bertha, C.SS.R. 
Paris : Retaux-Bray, 1887. 
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tion. From the very outset his services were much in request, 
although he made it a rule never to take up a bad cause. A 
Spanish gentleman, who held a high position in the Republic, 
and was deeply impressed with Garcia Moreno’s rare talents, 
begged him to be his counsel in a complicated and delicate case. 
After conferring with the solicitors of his would-be client, Moreno 
declined to have anything further to do with the affair, and the 
Spaniard lost the day. Shortly afterwards he called upon 
Moreno, and bitterly reproached him, exclaiming: “It is you 
who are to blame for my defeat!” “On the contrary,” replied 
Moreno, “you lost because your cause was a bad one.” “That 
did not matter,” retorted the visitor angrily, “had you taken it 
up, it would have been a good one.” 

Political affairs, however, soon absorbed him to such a point 
as to render it impossible that he should continue to practise as 
a barrister. Moreover, in 1846, he married the Senora Rosa 
Arcasubi, a lady of large fortune, and this alliance set him 
comparatively free from pecuniary cares, as both he and his 
wife preferred a quiet and unostentatious mode of life. She 
was in every way worthy of him, being remarkable for both 
talent and virtue; her ideas, principles, and character were in 
complete harmony with those of her husband, so that the 
marriage proved a happy and suitable one. 

The Republic of Ecuador was at this period in a truly 
lamentable condition, having been reduced to a miserable plight 
by a succession of unworthy rulers. Everything was at a low 
ebb, domestic dissensions, assuming sometimes the proportion 
of civil wars, had exhausted its resources and drained the life- 
blood of the country, which was overrun by bands of foreign 
mercenaries whose aid had been invoked, and whose excesses 
were tolerated by the different contending parties. The 
treasury was empty, trade languished, riots and confusion ran 
high, the interests of the nation being overlooked or forgotten 
by the ignorant and unprincipled adventurers who filled the 
public offices, and roughly jostled one another in their mad 
scramble for power and place. The domestic troubles of a 
distant and unimportant South American State can have no 
great interest for the general reader, and we are besides, not 
engaged in writing a history of Ecuador, but in painting a 
portrait of the man whom God raised up to be its regenerator, 
and we shall therefore only enter into such details as are 
necessary to form a frame for the picture, contenting ourselves 
VOL. LXII. E 
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with those generalizations which best suit the limits of an article 
like the present. 

It may readily be imagined that Garcia Moreno found it 
impossible to sit still and behold the unhappy and unequal 
strife. Leaving his place among the spectators, he leaped 
boldly down into the arena, and unhesitatingly espoused the 
cause of justice. During the next three years his efforts were 
unremitting, and though it can with truth be said that they were 
uniformly made in the right direction, they were often premature, 
and sometimes ill-advised. Like all young and ardent patriots, 
he had yet to‘ learn prudence and moderation, and we cannot 
deny that he was often rash. There was something crude and 
hasty about much that he did, and he was apt to lose sight 
of the admirable maxim: chz va piano va sano, chi va sano va 
lontano. He was manifestly not as yet fully educated for the 
work he had to do in the world, and many were the valuable 
lessons he had to learn during the fourteen years which were 
to elapse before his hands became sufficiently skilled to guide 
the helm of State. In the beginning of his political career, he 
fought a losing game with adversaries whom he did not attempt 
to conciliate, and often irritated unnecessarily. Especially did 
he do this by the publication of several journals entitled respec- 
tively, EZ Zurriago, El Vengador, and El Diablo, in the pages 
of which, being no less powerful with his pen than with his 
tongue, he mercilessly castigated his opponents, exposing their 
weak points, and scathing them with that cold contemptuous 
irony which wounds more deeply than any mere blustering 
abuse can ever do. 

Towards the close of 1849, wearied with unsuccessful strife, 
he paid a visit to Europe, where he spent six months in studying 
the political condition of France, Germany, and England, by 
means of a brief sojourn in each of these countries. The minds 
of men were at that period everywhere in a ferment, not having 
as yet recovered their normal condition after the revolutionary 
excitement universally prevalent in 1848, and Garcia Moreno 
became convinced, that if he desired to effect any real good 
in his native land, he must be content to wait awhile until 
affairs there had, to use a familiar expression, settled down 
somewhat. Fortified with these wise resolutions, he entered 
upon his homeward journey ; on his arrival at Panama, however, 
an unexpected meeting caused him to forget them all, and 
re-enter, without further deliberation, the theatre of combat. 
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He was in the act of embarking for Guayaquil, when his 
quick eye caught sight of a group of religious, standing in a 
forlorn and disconsolate attitude near a ship destined soon to 
sail for England. They were Jesuits, expelled from New 
Granada by the Government of that country, which, composed 
as it was mainly of Freemasons, hated alike the Church of 
Christ and those whose vocation it is to defend her. Moreno 
at once accosted the Superior, and proposed that he should, 
together with his companions, accompany him to Quito, where 
a large number of families had long been desirous of intrusting 
to Jesuit hands the education of their sons. He smoothed 
away all the difficulties which the prudent caution of the 
Superior led him to put forward, assuring the exiles that they 
would be heartily welcomed. Even Moreno’s bold spirit was 
somewhat disconcerted when he perceived among his fellow- 
passengers a certain General Obando, one of the bitterest 
enemies of the Jesuits, who had been mainly instrumental in 
procuring their banishment, and was now engaged in watching 
their movements. But his courage quickly recovered from this 
temporary check; no sooner had the vessel entered the port 
of Guayaquil, than he hastened on shore, and using all his 
influence, persuaded Noboa, the President of the Republic, to 
accord a favourable reception to the exiles, so that when 
Obando arrived in his turn, he found himself too late, and 
a vote was shortly afterwards passed in Congress, recalling 
the Jesuits who had been banished from South America by 
Charles the Third in 1767. A disused hotel was assigned 
them, in order that they might establish a school there, and 
on the day when they celebrated High Mass for the first time 
in their own church, closed for so many years, they received 
a perfect ovation from the inhabitants of Quito. Too soon, 
alas! was this bright promise overcast, and a furious storm 
burst forth ere long. Noboa was represented as a mere tool 
and dupe of the Jesuits, and his overthrow soon followed. 
Emboldened by this triumph, the enemies of the Society pub- 
lished a pamphlet, in the pages of which no effort was spared 
to pour ridicule and contempt upon the sons of St. Ignatius, 
their teaching was misrepresented, their motives were impugned, 
and the coarsest insinuations were made against their manner 
of life. These baseless and insolent calumnies were not without 
effect, and a revulsion of popular feeling seemed imminent, 
when Garcia Moreno threw himself into the breach by means 
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of his Defensa de los Jesuitas, one of the most powerful and 
eloquent pieces of rhetoric ever put forward in their favour. 
We might quote at length from its glowing pages, did not our 
limits forbid us to do so, yet the concluding words of the 
Preface, and the paragraph with which the author winds up, 
are too characteristic to be omitted. The body of the pamphlet 
consists of a careful and detailed refutation of the calumnies 
above referred to. 


I know that I shall be branded as a fanatic, and accused of being 
myself a Jesuit in disguise, but for this I care little or nothing. I am 
a Catholic, and I am moreover proud of being such, although I am 
painfully conscious of not practising my religion as fervently as I ought. 
I love my country with passionate devotion, and I consider it a duty to 
do my utmost for her happiness. Being thus a Christian and a patriot, 
it is impossible for me to keep silence on a question which intimately 
concerns both my religion and my native land. It is moreover natural 
to me to espouse the cause of the weak and the oppressed. Wherever 
I meet with tyranny, it revolts me, and I detest the cold cruelty of 
those who maintain a passive attitude, and take care not to interpose 
between the murderer and his victim (p. 149). 


War has been declared, not on the Jesuits, but on the priesthood, 
and the Catholic faith. ‘The Jesuits will be proscribed, then the secular 
clergy, then all the children of the Church. Thus will the pit be dug 
in which New Granada, Ecuador, and all other Catholic Republics will 
be swallowed up, if we weakly yield to the diabolical demands of the 
Reds. Surely this can never be, surely the faith of our forefathers can 
never be extinguished in our midst. ‘The clergy will struggle to defend 
it, the people will not allow themselves to be overcome by apathy or 
indolence. We shall march to battle under the banner of Providence, 
and if, like israel of old, we have to pass through the waters of the 
Red Sea, God will make a path for His chosen people, and when we 
have reached in safety the opposite shore, we shall with rejoicing chant 
songs of triumph and deliverance (p. 153). 


This work produced a great, but unfortunately only tem- 
porary effect. After a brief lull, the storm began to rage more 
fiercely than ever, the result being that the Jesuits were expelled 
from the territory of Ecuador, and on March 15, 1853, Moreno 
himself was placed under arrest. He managed to outwit the 
vigilance of his captors, however, and to make good his escape. 
After enduring incredible hardships and privations, he succeeded 
in crossing the frontier, and took up his abode at Payta, a small 
sea-side town at no great distance. We cannot omit to relate 
one incident of his painful and toilsome journey thither. 
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Arriving on a Friday at a ¢amdo, a sort of rough inn situated 
in the depths of a wild forest, the traveller, exhausted with 
fatigue and hunger, begged that some food might be given him 
without delay. The innkeeper set before him a cold chicken, 
alleging that he had nothing else to offer. But this Garcia 
Moreno refused, not considering himself dispensed from ob- 
serving the law of the Church, and dined off a kind of stirabout, 
consisting of milk thickened with meal. 

As soon as he was settled at Payta, he devoted himself to 
study with his characteristic ardour, but was disappointed to 
find that it was not easy to make much progress in so remote 
and isolated a locality, far from libraries, teachers, or scientific 
appliances of any kind. In December, 1854, after eighteen 
months of painstaking and solitary labour, he once more em- 
barked for Europe, and a month later, found himself in Paris. 
The two years he spent there, if barren of striking occurrences, 
and uneventful as far as the external course of his life was 
concerned, were yet of the deepest importance for him inasmuch 
as they influenced the whole of his after career, and trained 
him for the work God intended him to do. Paris, the city 
of pleasure, the gay enchantress to whose allurements so many 
have succumbed, became his Manresa, if we may so speak, the 
place where the seeds of good long since sown in his heart, 
sprang into life and attained their full development, and where 
he learned to understand, as he never had understood before, 
that those who desire to influence others for good, must first 
set to work at their own improvement. 

The training Garcia Moreno received at this period was 
of a two-fold nature, comprising both mental culture and 
spiritual advancement. Having established himself in a set 
of plainly-furnished rooms in an unfashionable street, far from 
the noise and animation of the Boulevards, he dedicated his 
time to study with an energy which had surely never been 
surpassed, seldom perhaps even equalled, in his early youth. 
“I study sixteen hours a day,” he wrote about this time to an 
old friend, “and if the days were forty-eight hours long, I should 
spend forty of them in poring over my books, without 
once stirring from my place.” Anxious to economize every 
fragment of time, he practised the strictest self-denial in regard 
to all occupations which he deemed frivolous or unnecessary. 
He was a great smoker, and before setting out for France, had 
laid in an ample store of cigars of very special excellence. One 
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day a friend, who was on the point of returning to Ecuador, 
came to call on him, in order to take leave. When the visitor 
rose to depart, Moreno begged him to accept the box which 
contained the precious cigars, adding that they would do to 
smoke on the voyage. “But,” objected the other, “when once 
I get to South America, I can buy as many good cigars as 
I like, while you cannot procure any such as these, if you search 
all over Paris.” “You will do mea real service by accepting 
them,” Moreno rejoined. “I wish to study without intermission, 
as far as I am able, and I don’t want to lose the few moments 
it must take me to light these miserable cigars.” 

With such dispositions, and the instructions of eminent 
professors, it is not surprising to find that Garcia Moreno 
advanced along the road of knowledge with rapid strides. It 
need hardly be said that this excessive application would not 
have been possible to any one gifted with less robust health, 
in fact, a fellow-student of his who determined to keep pace 
with him died in less than a year, literally killed by overwork. 
By way of relaxation, Moreno made himself intimately ac- 
quainted with the political, military, literary, and industrial 
systems of the French capital; he visited the colleges, lyceums, 
primary schools, and other educational establishments, for he 
desired to remain a stranger to no department of knowledge 
with which it is desirable that a statesman should be acquainted. 

Throughout his life he had never been anything but a good 
Catholic, he had defended the cause of the Church, observed 
her laws, and upheld her dogmas. His spiritual life had, never- 
theless, been of late years in a condition very far from satis- 
factory ; amid the din of parties and the noise of factions, he 
had paid too little heed to the still small voice in which God 
speaks to the soul, and during the earlier portion of his stay 
in Paris his intellectual pursuits had altogether absorbed his 
time and attention. Conscience, indeed, failed not to warn him, 
and he frequently reproached himself, yet the weeks and months 
slipped away, leaving him in the same torpid and lethargic 
state of heart. 

It was in a singular and unlooked-for manner that the ice 
was broken up at last. Garcia Moreno was one day walking in 
the Luxembourg Gardens with some friends and fellow-country- 
men, exiles like himself, when the conversation chanced to turn 
upon an unhappy man who, after living for years in utter neglect 
of religion, had refused the sacraments on his death-bed. 
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Moreno’s companions applauded this conduct, declaring it to be 
a proof of moral courage, thus to adhere in death to the opinions 
adopted in life and mental vigour. As a matter of course, 
Moreno espoused the opposite side, and enlarged on the terrible 
fate of the unrepentant sinner. His friends, finding themselves 
worsted, opened an attack upon the dogmas of the Church, 
putting forward a number of hackneyed objections, which 
Moreno speedily shivered into atoms. He went on to speak with 
ardent enthusiasm of the grandeur and beauty of the mysteries 
of the faith, until his opponents, feeling how thoroughly they 
were beaten, became personal, and at last one of them exclaimed 
with brutal directness, “‘It is all very well to be able to talk, but 
it seems to me, my dear sir, that you don’t exactly practise what 
you preach. I wonder, now, how long it is since you went to 
confession?” The eloquent orator suddenly stopped short, 
struck dumb in the midst of his forcible perorations. Casting 
his eyes on the ground, he remained silent for several minutes, 
then looking the last speaker steadily in the face, “Your 
argument may appear to-day to be a forcible one,” he said, “ but 
I give you my word that it will be worth nothing at all by this 
time to-morrow.” He then turned, and abruptly quitted the 
group. Rushing straight home, a prey to violent excitement, he 
gave orders that no one was to be admitted, and long did he medi- 
tate in solitude upon the years which had elapsed since the day 
when he knelt at the feet of the Bishop of Guayaquil, desiring to 
consecrate himself to the service of God. The same evening he 
made a full confession, and the next morning went to Holy 
Communion, full of gratitude to God who had mercifully aroused 
him from his neglect of his own spiritual life. 

Nor did he ever swerve from the resolutions he then formed, 
but from that day forward resumed the pious practices he had 
too long laid aside, he heard Mass almost daily, and was diligent 
in the recitation of his Rosary. Thus, to quote the words of 
Louis Veuillot, written after Moreno’s death : 


In a foreign land, solitary and unknown, Garcia Moreno made 
himself fit to rule. He learnt all that it was necessary for him to know 
in order to govern a nation, formerly Christian, but now fast lapsing into 
an almost savage condition. . . . Paris, which is at once a Christian 
and an heathen city, is the very place where the lesson he needed could 
best be acquired, since the two opposing elements may there be seen 
engaged in perpetual conflict. Paris is a training-school for priests and 
martyrs, it is also a manufactory of Antichrists and assassins. The 
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future President of the Ecuador gazed upon the good and upon the 
evil, and when he set out for his far-off home, his choice was made. 
He knew the source of true glory and of real strength, he knew what 
must be the character of those who desire to labour aright for the cause 
of God. And the last place he visited before his departure, was 
probably his beloved St. Sulpice, or the humble missionary chapel where 
he had so often offered up fervent prayers on behalf of his native land.? 


In the closing months of 1856, Moreno once more set foot on 
the soil of Ecuador. During the term of years spent by him in 
exile, the history of the Republic may first be summed-up in the 
brief, but familiar and comprehensive phrase, Facilis descensus 
Averni. If its condition was lamentable before, it was ten-fold 
more deplorable now, ruled as it was with a rod of iron by two 
unscrupulous and unprincipled men, Urbina and Roblez, “the 
twins” as they were called. Hated and dreaded by the people 
they had crushed into subjection, these clever and daring 
adventurers worked the ruin of all that was good, and fostered 
the growth of all that was evil. Ignorance, vice, irreligion, 
stalked abroad unabashed, and in order to give some idea of the 
state of things, we may mention that religious were compelled to 
receive and lodge soldiers in their monasteries, this regulation 
being enforced with the deliberate aim of destroying the spirit, 
and undermining the influence of the various Orders. When we 
remember the frailty of human nature, can it surprise us to find 
that this policy was only too successful, and that many of the 
younger religious, corrupted by undesirable companionship and 
licentious conversation, rebelled against their rule, lost their 
vocation, and came to a miserable end ? 

Most flattering was the reception accorded by the majority of 
his fellow-countrymen to Garcia Moreno, when he once more 
appeared upon the scene, and he was ere long elected a member 
of Congress, greatly to the mortification of the President, 
Urbina, who knew that this fresh member of the Opposition 
was more to be dreaded than all the rest put together. Indeed, 
the contest between the Senate and the two despots who had 
hitherto carried all before them, soon assumed formidable pro- 
portions, when seeing that the tide had turned, and that they 
could not hope much longer to make head against the incoming 
waters, they in desperation resorted to a coup d'état, and, as a 
last expedient dissolved the Congress. But the people of 
Ecuador displayed an energy and resolution on which the 
oppressors had not reckoned, for finding that their protest 
2 L’ Univers, September 27, 1875. 
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against this illegal act was utterly disregarded, they took up 
arms, Garcia Moreno being at their head, and the struggle 
henceforward assumed the character of a civil war. Before long 
the party of Roblez and Urbina was completely worsted, and its 
chiefs deemed it prudent to seek a refuge on the other side of 
the frontier. 

To build up is, however, always more difficult than to pull 
down, and Garcia Moreno, who had been provisionally appointed 
head of the Government, found the attempt to restore even a 
semblance of order a task almost beyond his powers. He could 
scarcely have hoped to succeed, had it not been for the loyal 
support and co-operation he received from Colonel Vintimilla. 
This brave officer was his right hand in everything, and showed 
an unselfish devotion which cannot be too highly praised. 
Would that he had always remained such as he then was! 
After Moreno’s death he became President, and was so far from 
walking in the footsteps of his illustrious friend, that when we 
compare the Vintimilla of later days with him who in 1859 so 
gallantly exerted himself in the cause of right, we can but 
sorrowfully exclaim, Quantum mutatus ab ilo! 

But to return to Moreno, whom we left struggling with almost 
insurmountable difficulties. For a brief space he was the idol of 
the populace, ere long its humour changed and he became the 
object of blind, unreasoning, hatred. The commander-in-chief 
of the army, yielding to the influence of an angry and excited 
mob, attempted to intimidate Moreno, threatening to shoot him 
dead, if he refused to abdicate. “Be silent,’ was the instant 
reply, “you can take my life if you choose, but no man has 
power to break my will.” Shortly afterwards he was placed 
under arrest, but contrived to regain his freedom and was once 
more placed at the head of affairs. His countrymen, weary of 
strife, more weary still of all the miseries which evil war invari- 
ably brings in its train, submitted to the guidance of his wise 
head and firm hand, so that on September 24, 1860, the feast of 
Our Lady of Mercy, peace was declared to be restored, and a 
few weeks later, Moreno was formally elected President of the 
Republic. We must now take leave of him for awhile, we shall 
hope to relate in a future article the great things he did for his 
country, and especially for the cause of the faith, in defence of 
which he was at last privileged to die a martyr’s death. 

A, M. CLARKE. 
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“T go on with our physician’s contemplations. Upon every occasion he 
showeth strong parts and a vigorous brain. His wishes and aims, and what 
he pointeth out, speak him owner of a noble and generous heart.”—Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s Observations on the Religio Medici, by Sir Thomas 
Browne, 1642. 


EDUCATION might be described as the cultivation of the faculty 
of detecting imposture. If handling wool can be called part of 
education, a youth so educated will know bad from good wool, 
when it is brought before him. He who has had a literary 
training, deserving the name of education, will detect, and, on 
literary grounds, will abominate, the bombastic orator and the 
fantastic poet. Speaking generally, a good education is a safe- 
guard against the advances of pretentious ignorance. A well- 
educated man is he who has worked hard and thoroughly at 
some one of the many things knowable. There is no sound 
education where there has been no thorough work. The labour 
of going thoroughly into any subject impresses the mind with 
the truth that knowledge has its price: that deep and extensive 
knowledge is a commodity dearly bought, hardly won, and by 
consequence rarely found. The educated man, therefore, 
suspects every claimant, in every field of knowledge, even in 
those with which he is not personally conversant. He has less 
need than others of a Socrates to show up for him the pretender, 
who is “wise in the esteem of many, and most of all in his own 
conceit, but in reality is not wise.” The wider the display of 
wisdom, the graver grow his suspicions. 

A history of religion, beginning four centuries before Christ, 
and ending with the Vatican Council, all in less than four 
hundred octavo pages, is just the book to awaken such suspi- 
cions, which are all the more confirmed, when the author proves 
to be a man of no religion himself, and to have made no 
professional study of theology. It takes a religious mind to 

1 History of the Conflict between Religion and Science. By John William Draper, 


M.D., LL.D. International Scientific Series. Dr. Draper forms a melancholy 
contrast to old Sir Thomas Browne. 
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understand religion. Nor are the paths of theology less intricate 
than those of medicine ; in which latter science we know what 
is commonly augured of a book written by one who is not a 
member of the faculty. Starting with such omens, we are not 
surprised at the work containing— 

(a) Bad theology, eg., that “infallibility means omniscience ” : 
that “to him who is infallible in judgment it is given to 
accomplish all things, by miracle if need be”: that Pius the 
Ninth cannot have been infallible, since he did not foresee the 
issue of the Franco-Prussian War. 

(0) Bad metaphysics, eg. that “supernatural interventions 
never break the chain of historic acts”: that “every historic 
event has its warrant in some preceding event, and gives warrant 
to others that are to follow.” What would the author say to the 
interventions of human volition? Or is he a fatalist ? 

(c) Bad logic, eg., an argument like the following : 

Medizval man was dirty. 

Medieval man was a Catholic Christian. 

Dirt is a mark of Catholic Christianity. 

(2) Bad ethics, eg., the taking of cleanliness for purity, as 
when the author tells us of his own experience, “in walking the 
ordure-defiled streets” of Rome in 1870, that “it was more 
necessary to inspect the earth than to contemplate the heavens, 
in order to preserve personal purity.” Taking these words in 
their proper English sense, the need for precaution has not been 
diminished by the entrance of the Italian troops at the Porta 
Pia. Nor was personal purity promoted by the Baths of Titus, 
Caracalla, and Diocletian.” 

(e) Bad history, eg. Llorente’s exaggerations about the 
Inquisition accepted as facts: auricular confession supposed to 
be employed for worming a man’s secrets out of his wife and 
daughters, and finally handing him over to the tortures of the 
Inquisition : the Papal Power based on the False Decretals: 
Mosheim quoted as an “impartial ecclesiastical historian ;” De 
Dominis as a confessor to science. 

A book on the conflict of science and religion, written on 
the above lines, has no claim from any argumentative force of 
its own to occupy our attention. But the topic is interesting, 
and the alleged conflict not wholly imaginary. There is about 
as much, perhaps not quite as much, conflict between science 


2 ** He cannot prove that much washing is a spiritual good. None ever bathed so 
often or so perfectly as the rotten voluptuaries of Rome” (Sectator, October 15, 1887). 
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and religion as there is between riches and religion. Indeed, 
Holy Scripture puts- the latter conflict in a very strong light. 
We know the text, “It is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle,” &c. For the rest we are simply told that 
“science puffeth up” ; and, “let no man deceive you by philo- 
sophy.” On first impressions we might conclude from these 
texts that a scientific man may with some care be a good 
Christian, but that riches and the grace of Christ are hopelessly 
and for ever at variance. Yet good Christians have been 
wealthy men: some are so at this day. Much more easily may 
they be scientific men, so far as religion is concerned. The 
science possessed by a Christian man will be less of a tempta- 
tion to him than his money. Multitudes of the Church’s 
children renounce all personal property in order to follow 
Christ more perfectly : but science they do not renounce. The 
Church would not accept an engagement not to study science as 
a valid vow and offering to God de bono meliorit. Yet a good 
thing may be dangerous. Science and scientific pursuits are 
some source of danger to a Christian, but not so great a danger 
as money and the auri sacra fames. 

The danger of riches is placed by the saints, not so much in 
the enjoyments of sense which riches buy, as in the honour and 
consideration which they bring, and the credit and respecta- 
bility which accompany them. Every one pays deference to 
the monied man, more than to the learned. The Greeks had a 
proverb about the wise resorting to the doors of the rich. The 
object of such deference is apt to arrive to an inordinate esteem 
of himself, forgetting that it is the money, not the man, to 
which court is paid. Thus the man becomes proud, and a 
proud man may be expected to fall into any evil to which his 
natural inclination carries him. This is the pedigree of sin as 
given by St. Ignatius in his celebrated meditation on the Two 
Standards in the Spiritual Exercises—riches, honour, pride, all 
other vices. Now it is clear that, as riches are the most certain, 
so they are not the only avenue to honour. A successful votary 
of science is honoured, especially in these days. He lectures to 
admiring audiences, his books are in every one’s hands, his 
discoveries are cried on the housetops. Nor does honour alone 
come in to him, but much hard cash to boot. His, then, is a 
double danger of pride. The adulation that he meets with 
seems more his due than that which is paid to the rich, because 
his science is part of himself, while money remains extrinsic to 
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the possessor. A successful scientific man very speedily, unless 
he is watchful, comes to be proud, proud of purse and proud of 
intellect. And a proud man kicks against the obedience of 
faith. Thus does science come into conflict with religion. But 
it is not sheer science, but science and something else, not a 
scientific acquirement, nor any aid to science, nor a legitimate 
outcome of science, but an excrescence, of which the Wise Man 
tells us that it was “ not made for man.” 

The opposition, such as it is, between science and religion, 
may be shown in yet another light. St. Thomas* treats the 
question, whether one man can pursue more than one ultimate 
end and aim of life at the same time. He answers that it is 
impossible, because the ultimate end of life dominates a man’s 
desire, and gives rules to all his conduct, whence the Apostle 
says of gluttons that their god is their belly, meaning that their 
ultimate end of living is the pleasures of the table: but no 
man can serve two masters, not in connection with one another: 
therefore no man can pursue together two or more mutually 
independent ultimate ends. It follows that a supreme love of 
science, and devotion to science above everything else, cannot 
stand with a supreme love of God, and that devotion to His 
service which is called religion. “You cannot serve God and 
mammon,” nor God and science on equal terms. You cannot 
subordinate everything to money-making, nor everything to 
science, without breaking with God. Inthe one case you say, 
Nothing better than money ; in the other, Nothing better than 
science. Both are denials of God, than whom nothing is better. 

This is especially clear where science itself is subordinated 
to material civilization, to the comforts, gratifications, and phy- 
sical well-being of mankind. Whoever takes this well-being for 
the ultimate end of human existence, and science as the grand 
means to this end, ignores God and the life to come. 

But perhaps it will be alleged that science and God are not 
two disconnected ends ; that we cannot arrive at God otherwise 
than by knowing Him, nor know Him except through science: 
therefore a supreme devotion to science must be the right way 
to find God, if there be a God at all knowable by man. In 
answer we must deny in the first place that science, in the 
exclusive sense in which it is often used of physical science only, 
can ever bring us to God: for physical science deals merely 
with phenomena, actual or potential—with that which strikes 


3 Sum. Theol, 1® 2® q, 1, art. 5. 
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our senses, or would strike them, were they more finely 
organized or more advantageously placed—in fact, with matter 
and its appearances, and God is not in that category. Then we 
must observe that there are sciences, like metaphysics and 
ethics, that do discover God ; but—and here is the important 
point—the way of science under the present dispensation is 
neither the sole way nor the main way to the attainment of 
Divine truth. God’s existence, and some of the facts of His 
Nature, are attained by the way of scientific conclusion ; but 
few they are who follow it, at least with any precision, or to any 
length. By faith we apprehend the existence of God, together 
with a large body of revealed doctrine concerning His Nature 
and the acts of His government in this world. Faith is for all 
men, for the child, and the unlettered countryman, and for the 
philosopher. Faith is necessary unto salvation, philosophy is 
not, nor physical science. Science leads to God, but faith takes 
a saving hold of Him. We must not relinquish the hold of 
faith, to cling to God by science alone; nor reach to things 
Divine only so far as science can extend her arm. 

An exclusive devotion to the method of science is fatal to 
faith. This we will explain, and with the explanation our 
exposition is ended. The method of science, the philosophical 
method, is to prove every position by intrinsic argument without 
appeal to authority. Aristotle says so, or Newton thought so, or 
Darwin has it, is no scientific proof. At most it is to the scien- 
tific man what a signal is to the engine-driver, not a force to 
speed his progress, but a caution as to his use of the forces 
proper to his onward advance. If he is contradicting an eminent 
scientist, it behoves him to look well to his proofs. But the 
word of the scientist is not a scientific proof. Hence the self- 
deception of many, who fancy that they have had a scientific 
education, merely because they have read and appropriated the 
conclusions of a Faraday or a Darwin. So far as any exercise 
of their own powers of reasoning is concerned, they might just 
as well have read Cicero or Pliny. They have reasoned out 
nothing, but simply made an act of human faith in the learning 
of a fashionable teacher. And the teacher may be wrong ; and 
if they would go over his proof and repeat his experiments for 
themselves, they might see reason to differ from him—hesi- 
tatingly and provisionally at first, on account of his’ great 
authority—but finally, perhaps, on clear grounds, and [without 
misgiving. So much for human faith in matters of jscience. 
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Divine faith does not touch such matters except incidentally. 
Thus, if one has reasoned out a theory of the constitution of 
matter quite irreconcilable with Transubstantiation, he may 
know on the faith of a Catholic, that somewhere in his argu- 
ment, or in his assumptions, there lurks an error, and go back to 
look for it. He does not conclude on authority : that is not the 
scientific method : but, the conclusion made, he reconsiders it on 
authority, and that not as a scientific man, but as something 
more—a Catholic Christian. 

If a man insists on thinking about God, and God’s action in 
the world, precisely as -he would about a question of chemistry, 
or of Peruvian antiquities, or of English law, he has either yet 
not attained to faith, or having attained it, he has fallen from it. 
Divine faith is the acceptance of a position as true, not on sole 
grounds of reason, but on the word of God, to whom in this act 
we submit our reason. As St. Chrysostom puts it, in faith we 
“ drop reasonings and surrender ourselves to the Master.” Faith 
is an obedience of the understanding. It is a venturing of 
ourselves, of our inmost spiritual self, upon the arms of Him 
whom we take to be Faithful and True. It is a going to God’s 
school, a being “taught of God” (@eod/Saxros),* and resting on 
the authority of our Teacher. No other teacher but God can, 
in his own right, claim such a submission of the understanding. 
No professor of mathematics, or of literature, or geology, or 
history, or of any human science or art, unless he is out of 
himself with arrogance, ever ventures to ask for it. The great 
controversy of our day is, whether God can demand, and has 
demanded, this submission of the understanding, as the con- 
dition of attaining the measure of religious truth necessary for 
man in this world in view of the world to come. An eminent 
scientific discoverer and devout Catholic, now no more, once 
remarked to the present writer, that this is the question of 
questions, too much lost sight of, alike by believers and unbe- 
lievers. Is there in any region of thought such a duty as 
submission of the understanding? Suffice it here to say, that 
Christ our Master certainly claimed such submission, and made 
it a condition of entrance into His Kingdom. “Whoever,” He 
says, “shall not receive the Kingdom of God as a child ””—no 
allowance made for “ problems,” a child does not hold back for 


problems—“ shall not enter into it.” ° 
J. R. 


4 1 Thess, iv. 9; St. John vi. 45. 5 St. Luke xviii. 17. 
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THREE of the four Evangelists—St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke—recerd that on a certain day Jesus sat teaching in 
a house at Capharnaum. He was surrounded by Scribes and 
Pharisees and Doctors of the Law. They had come from 
Jerusalem and from every town of Galilee and Judea. So great 
was the crowd of men to whom He spoke the Word, that there 
was no room within the chamber, not even at the door. 
By-and-bye there was brought a man sick of the palsy, lying 
on a bed, which was carried by four of his friends. Finding that 
they could not enter by the door, they ascended the roof, and, 
uncovering the tiles, let the sick man down, until he lay in his 
bed at the feet of Jesus. He, seeing their faith, said to the sick 
man—‘“ Son! be of good heart; thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
Some of the Scribes and Pharisees who were sitting by, 
hearing these words, began to think in their hearts, and to say, 
not audibly, but within themselves—“ Why does this man speak 
thus? Who is this who speaketh blasphemies? This man 
blasphemeth. Who can forgive sins save God alone?” Then 
Jesus, knowing in His spirit that they so thought within them- 
selves, said—“ Why do you think evil in your hearts? Which 
is easier, to say to the sick of the palsy, Thy sins are forgiven 
thee, or to say, Arise, take up thy bed and walk ?” Then—and 
let His words be well observed, since they declare the motive of 
the miracle which He was about to work, and express the claim 
to the reality of which that miracle was to be a testimony— 
“That you may know that the Son of J/anx hath power on earth 
to forgive sins” —He turned and said to the man who lay help- 
less before Him—“ Arise, take up thy bed, and go into thy 
house.” The man arose straightway, took up his bed, and 
walked and went his way in the sight of all, so that all wondered 
and glorified God, who had given such power unto men; and 
they were filled with fear, and said, “We never saw the like, we 
have seen wonderful things to-day.” 
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This miracle proved Jesus to be what He claimed to be—a 
prophet of God, as did all the other miracles to which He 
appealed as to credentials of this claim. But on this occasion 
He made a farther claim, and it was twofold—to have power to 
forgive sins—and to have this power as He was man. That this 
was the motive in His mind which moved His will to work the 
miracle, we have the direct testimony of His own express words. 


The Pharisees were undoubtedly right in believing that 
forgiveness of sins is the prerogative of God. Where they erred 
was in their unbelief, and in their misconception with regard to 
Him whose words of forgiveness they had heard. 

To God alone it belongs to forgive sins, and He alone has 
essentially and primarily power to forgive sin. He it is against 
Whom sin has been committed, on Whom injury has been 
inflicted, and to Whom offence has been offered. It is His 
rights which have been set at nought, it is His commandment 
which has been transgressed, it is His will which has been con- 
tradicted, it is His honour to which dishonour has been done. 
God alone, therefore, can condone. He alone is Avenger and 
Judge—“ Vengeance is Mine, I will repay,” saith the Lord. 
Moreover, as God alone has right to judge, so He alone is 
competent to judge, for He alone is Searcher of hearts, from 
Whom no thought or intent or desire is hid. 

The right to judge sinners, and the power to forgive sins 
belonged to Jesus Christ, as He was God the Son of God, 
and that as really as it belonged to God the Father, or to 
God the Holy Ghost. The Three divine Persons judge, as they 
create and reign, not as They are three distinct persons, but as 
They are the one only living and true God, the Divine Majesty, 
man’s Creator and Lord. 

But besides the power of Jesus, as He is God, to forgive sins, 
He claimed power to forgive sins as He is also Man. He 
wrought the miracle on the man sick of the palsy expressly that 
men might “know that He, the Sox of Man, had power on earth 


to forgive sins.” 


Forgiveness of sins is an exercise of judicial power, and 
judicial power belonged to Jesus not only as He was Creator 
and Lord, and therefore Judge, but also as He was Man and, as 
Man, Mediator between God and men. He was Mediator, not by 
office merely, but by nature, inasmuch as His human nature was 
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hypostatically united with His divine nature, and subsisted in 
His one divine Person. As Mediator He was Prophet, Priest 
and King. As Man, He was a Prophet, to whom it was given 
to declare divine mysteries which apart from divine revelation 
no man could know. “The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, He 
hath anointed Me to preach the gospel.” 

As Man, He was a Priest, for, says the Apostle—“ We have 
not a High priest who cannot have compassion on our infir- 
mities, but one tempted in all things like as we are, yet without 
sin.” 

As Man, He was also a King, with a kingdom gzvex to Him, 
as He said, by His Eternal Father. As Man He had a given 
voyalty in addition to that essential royalty which was His from 
eternity as He was the eternal God. His judicial power as Man, 
which includes the power to forgive sins, was a prerogative of 
His human royalty. He Himself declared to the Jews who sought 
to kill Him, because He said that God was His Father, and so 
made Himself equal to God—“ The Father hath committed a// 
judgment to the Son, and He hath given Him authority to 
execute judgment, because He is the Sox of man.” So also 
St. Paul at Athens declared that God hath “appointed a day 
wherein He will judge the world in equity by the Man whom 
He hath appointed.” 

2. 

This truth of the power of Jesus, as He zs Man, to forgive 
sins, is the fundamental truth on which rests the doctrine of the 
remission of human sins by means of the Sacrament of Penance. 

That which was given to Jesus as He was Man He could 
exercise by means of the ministry or instrumentality of other 
men, whom He might associate with Himself in the doing of 
His mediatorial work. That which was His as He was Man 
He could bestow on other men, if it so pleased Him. That 
which was His as He was Creator, He could not bestow on any 
creature, and for this simple reason that it was not bestowed 
on His own created human nature. As Man Jesus was not 
omniscient. His human knowledge was as limited as His 
human mind, which contained it, was finite. As Man He was 
not omnipotent. There were things possible to God which He, 
as He was man, could not do. As Man He was not omni- 
present. His presence in a place was circumscribed by the 
conditions of His human body. As Man He was not eternal. 
Of Himself as He was Man, He said—“ The Father is greater 
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than I”—-and of Him as He is Man, the Apostle says that a 
day shall come when He the Son shall be “subject to the 
Father.” But all those powers which belonged to Him as He 
was man, and which were comprehended within that power of 
which He said—“ All power is gzven unto Me, in heaven, and 
on earth”—could be communicated by Him to men, in order to 
His own exercise of those powers, through the intervention of 
men as His instruments. 


First of all, and as it is the foundation of all that is built 
upon it, we have His association and identification of men with 
Himself in His divine mzsston as He was the Messias, or Sent of 
God. “As My Father sent Me, so send I you.” His words are 
without qualification or reserve. They are so plain and clear, so 
express and precise, as to be unmistakeable in their meaning. 

Again, and as a result of His identification of His Apostles 
with Himself in His divine mission, there was His identification 
of them with Himself in His office of Prophet, or Divine 
Teacher, divinely sent to teach with divine authority divinely 
revealed truths. “ All power is givex unto Me in heaven and 
on earth. Go ye therefore, teach all nations, and behold! / am 
with you all days.” As a consequence of their identification 
with Him He declared the coequal authority, or moral identity 
of their teaching with His own. “ He that heareth you, heareth 
Me.” 

In like manner He associated His Apostles with Himself 
in His royal authority—in His power of jurisdiction, and legis- 
lation, and rule and government. “As My Father hath disposed 
to Me a kingdom, so do J dispose to you a kingdom.” He gave 
them power to control the wills and actions, and to regulate the 
conduct of their fellow-men. 


These words would have sufficed, even if there had been no 
other words of His, to show that, in virtue of their association, 
identification, and oneness with Him in His mediatorial function, 
and so in His prophetical, priestly and royal offices, His Apostles 
possessed also His judiczal power, and consequently, as imbedded 
therein, His power of forgiveness of sins. 

That they possessed this power is evident, and for two 
reasons, first, because, as we have seen, it belongs to kings to 
judge, and to judges to forgive, and Jesus in making them kings 
had made them judges ; and, secondly, because the fact of their 
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possession of this power formed part of that divine doctrine 
which they, as prophets, were divinely chosen and called, com- 
missioned and charged to deliver with divine authority. St. Paul 
distinctly teaches the Corinthians—“ God hath reconciled us to 
Himself dy Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of recon- 
ciliation. He hath placed in us the word of reconciliation.” 


But that there might remain absolutely no room for doubt, 
or for pretence of doubt, with regard to a point which is of such 
paramount importance and momentous consequence as is the 
question—Is there, or is there not upon the earth, and through 
the intervention and ministry of men, a divinely ordained means 
for the forgiveness of sins ?—that the answer should be not 
merely a legitimate inference, or even a necessary conclusion 
from undeniable premisses—God the Holy Ghost has placed it 
on record in so many words that Jesus actually did specially 
bestow that power of forgiveness of sins, which He as Son of 
man possessed, on those men whom He had made His Apostles. 
To them He said, “ Whose sins you forgive, they are forgiven.” 

These words of Jesus place the matter outside the possibility 
of doubt or question in the mind of every Christian man, of 
every one who believes in Jesus of Nazareth as a prophet of 
God, and in the authenticity, genuineness, and veracity of the 
Gospels, to say nothing of their divine inspiration, or of His 
personal divinity. 


That men, creatures of God, and sinners against Him, should 
possess power to forgive for God their fellow creatures and 
fellow sinners, is fosszble from the very fact that that power was 
possessed and exercised by Jesus Christ as He was man. That 
it was actually bestowed by Him on men, we have the testimony 
of His own words, and of the Holy Ghost who inspired the 
recording of those words. 


3. 

We find, however, men in our own day, who, while content, 

or compelled to allow that the power of forgiveness of sins was 

possessed and exercised by the Apostles, deny that this power 

exists any longer on the earth. We Catholics are as divinely 

certain that it exists, and exists as really as it existed in the 

times of the Apostles, as the Apostles were themselves divinely 
certain that they possessed it. 

Tn the first place, we find it claimed and allowed, exercised 
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and sought after—by whom? Bya multitude of men that no 
man can number, gathered out of every kindred and nation, 
and people and tongue, by men of every country under heaven, 
and of every race and language, by the millions who compose 
the Catholic and Roman Church, as it exists on earth and in 
our day. 

Secondly, we find this power of forgiveness of sins, as vested 
in men for the benefit of their fellow men, claimed and allowed, 
exercised and utilised—for how long? Let us explore its origin, 
let us trace it to its source. We have to search throughout the 
nineteen centuries of Christianity, and we find it in the beginning. 
It existed from the first. There has never been an age 
in which this power has not been exercised, and in which men 
have not availed themselves of it. 

Thirdly, what manner of men are those, or have those been 
who have so believed and so acted ? We find among them not 
only the poor and lowly, but the rich and great, peers and 
princes as well as peasants, kings and emperors as well as slaves. 
We find not only the unlearned and foolish, but the wise and 
prudent—men, wise indeed with wisdom from on high, but who 
also, along with that wisdom, possessed the wisdom of this 
world. 

Read the chronicle of Christendom. Ask the Saints of 
every age. Did there ever exist on earth one single Saint of God 
who did not believe in the Sacrament of Penance, as it is the 
God-given means for the forgiveness of human sin, and who 
did not avail himself of that sacrament for the increase of his 
grace? Can one word, or can one whisper of denial or of doubt 
be found in the writings, or in the record of the life of any one 
Saint of God ? 

And if it be answered that, although there are indeed no 
words of denial, it is nevertheless equally true that in the scanty 
records that remain to us of the earlier ages, we find no words 
of positive affirmation of the existence of this power, is it not 
a sufficient solution of this objection, that the very universality 
of the practice of confession, consequent on unquestioned belief 
in sacramental absolution, abundantly accounts for this silence ? 
This argument is not only strengthened, but is signed and 
sealed as peremptory and irrefragable, when it is taken in 
connection with the undeniable fact that in the ages when, as all 
allow, the sacrament for the forgiveness of sins was believed 
in, and frequented, enforced and made at stated times matter of 
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strictest obligation, there was no reclamation of men as against 
a novelty, or innovation of man’s devising, although it involved 
not seldom a painful ordeal. It was universally regarded by 
them as a divine tradition from their ancestors in the common 
faith, and as embodying a divine doctrine delivered by Jesus 
Christ. 

And, fourthly, who are they who deny the existence upon 
earth of a ministry of men for the forgiveness of human sin? 
Who are they who in these latter days re-echo the thought of 
the Pharisees, and say, not only within themselves, but openly 
and with loud voice—* What is this blasphemy? Who is this 
that forgiveth sins?” and who plead in justification of their 
condemnation of the Catholic Church—“ Who can forgive sins 
save God only?” In the first place, they are men who can 
trace their religion into the past no farther than three centuries, 
and who have for religious ancestors not Peter or Paul, or James 
or John, but Luther and Calvin, Henry and Elisabeth. 

Secondly, they are men who are insignificant in numbers, 
not as counted’ apart and by: themselves, but as contrasted with 
the millions and the myriads of Catholic Christendom. 

Thirdly, whatever their collective numbers or their individual 
weight may be, these false witnesses against the doctrine of the 
Church of God, which is the doctrine of Jesus Christ, are men 
whose testimony agreeth not together. They are not at one 
with regard to the essentials of the faith, nay! they are at 
issue among themselves as to what those essentials are. 


Those arguments are trenchant, but they are not the 
foundations on which our faith in the sacrament for the for- 
giveness of our sins rests sure and steadfast. We believe in the 
existence of that sacrament simply because we are taught it 
with divine authority by that Church of God which preserves 
and proclaims the words of Jesus Christ. This suffices for the 
obedience of faith; but when we seek understanding of that faith 
which we obey—and fides guerit intellectum—we look to Jesus, 
the Author and Finisher of that faith which is our spiritual 
birthright. We consider the reasons why He was sent and 
came from heaven to earth, why He emptied Himself, veiling 
His divinity with the garment of our flesh, and was formed in 
habit asa man. We consider His teaching and His work, what 
He said and what He did, and the means which He took to 
continue and perpetuate that work upon the earth after He had 
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left this earth for heaven. We see most clearly that if it was 
only the men of His own day who were to be taught by Him with 
divine authority ; and that if it was only to His contemporaries 
that the words—“ Thy sins are forgiven thee ””—might be said 
with the same divine authority, then Christianity ceased, as 
did His visible presence, on the day of His Ascension. 

In like manner, if the power of forgiveness of sins was to 
be exercised by Jesus Christ through His Apostles only, then 
Christianity, as it existed in their days, expired at the death of 
the last Apostle. 

What would it avail us that men had such privileges in 
the past, that they had been “taught of God,” and had a 
sacrament for the forgiveness of their sins, if the self-same 
privileges did not lie equally within our reach in the present ? 
We, severed as we are from that past by a chasm of more 
than eighteen centuries, should in this present be in the bondage 
of ignorance and doubt, in captivity to the doctrines and tradi- 
tions of men, we should be yet in our sins, or at least without 
guarantee and moral certainty with regard to God’s forgiveness. 

Were there no Catholic and Roman Church upon the earth, 
or were there in that Church no Sacrament of Penance for the 
remission of sins, Jesus of Nazareth would have ceased to 
exercise that influence and action on the souls of men, which 
He claimed and exercised while He was visibly in their midst ; 
and we should be deprived of that heritage which His words 
had led us to regard as our own. But He who said to His 
Apostles that He would be with them all days to the consum- 
mation of the world, has kept His promise, and fulfilled His 
purpose by His institution of His Church, and in that church 
by means of His sacraments. It was not to the Apostles 
as to individuals, and it was not to Peter for his lifetime, 
that Jesus gave the power of forgiveness of sins. It was to 
His Church in them, or to them as personating His Church, 
to the Apostles as they were its twelve foundations, and 
to Peter as he was the living Rock on which those founda- 
tions were laid, that this power was given. His Church is 
His instrument for His utterance of His words, and for His 
exercise of His power. By means of her we not only hear the 
words of His doctrine, but we have His words of forgiveness 
applied individually to every one of us. He devolved His 
power on men, not to divest Himself of it, or because He would 
use it no longer, but in order that by means of men and their 
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ministry He might continue to exercise it, and never cease as 
Son of Man to have power upon earth to forgive sins. 

The reasons why we believe that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Christ, and the Son of the living God, are the same reasons for 
which we also believe, as we profess to believe, in the “ forgive- 
ness of sins,” and so believing, hope for life everlasting. 


4. 

It is an article of the catholic faith, enshrined in the creed, 
that Jesus Christ, who was crucified, dead and buried, who is 
risen, and ascended, and sits at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty, shall come again to judge the living and the dead. 
Of this His advent in the future and to judgment we have the 
same certainty as we have with regard to His advent in the past 
and for redemption. He came to earth when the fulness of 
time was come, He shall return to earth on the last day of time, 
after which time shall be no more. He came to sow, He shall 
return to reap. He came to inaugurate His work, He shall 
return to finish it. On that day the mystery of His incarnation 
shall appear in the fulness of its interpretation, and shall receive 
the completeness of its crown. Jesus shall come then as He 
came in the past, as He is the one Mediator of God and men. 

We have seen that His mediatorial office includes His office 
as Judge of men, and in addition to His own words, and those 
of St. Paul with regard to it, we have the words of St. Peter, 
who declared that Jesus of Nazareth commanded His Apostles 
“to preach to the people, and to testify that it is He who was 
appointed by God to be the Judge of the living and the dead.” 


Four truths are certain with regard to this matter (1) that 
Jesus Christ shall come again ; (2) that He shall come as Judge; 
(3) that all shall see Him ; (4) and that all men shall be judged 
by Him. 

He shall come again from heaven to earth, as His angels 
said to His apostles on the day of His ascension—“ This Jesus 
who is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as you have seen Him going into heaven.” 

He shall come again to judge, for to this hath God 
“appointed” and “anointed” Him. All men shall see Him, 
for “ every eye shall see Him, those also that pierced Him,” says 
St. John in his Apocalypse ; and Isaias prophesied that “all 
flesh shall see the Salvation (or Jesus) of God.” And as all 
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men shall see Him, so shall all men hear Him. He Himself 
foretold—-“ the hour cometh when all that are in the graves shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God.” And all that see and hear 
Him shall be judged by Him, for, as He continues—“ they that 
shall have done good shall come forth to the resurrection of life, 
but they that have done evil, to the resurrection of judgment.” 

In that last day of judgment the entire human race shall 
stand face to face with God the Son of man, and the Mediator 
between God and men, and shall be divided into two distinct 
classes—the class of those who are in the state of salvation, 
and the class of those who are in the state of damnation—the 
class of those who are spiritually alive, and the class of those 
who are spiritually dead—the class of those who, when they 
died the death of the body, were in the state of grace, and the 
class of those whose souls the death of the body found dead in 
mortal sin—the class of those to whom it shall be said, “ Come, 
ye blessed,” and the class of those to whom it shall be said, 
“ Depart, ye cursed ”—two classes as distinct as are heaven and 
hell, and as is the right hand from the left hand of their human 
Judge, the Incarnate God. 

In that day judgment shall be done with justice, and with 
justice untempered with any mercy. The day of mercy is in the 
past, and with it mercy is gone for ever. It is no longer in the 
power of Jesus to say—‘I have compassion on the multitude.” 
The Sacred Heart is pitiless, for in all that multitude it finds 
not one object of pity, or compassion or mercy. Jesus is 
helpless as He is the Judge of justice, for as the holy are 
entitled of justice, to their eternal reward, so have the wicked 
bound Him by the law of justice to award to them the eternal 
retribution which they have freely and voluntarily entailed upon 
themselves. 


Besides this general judgment of mankind, there is another 
and a previous judgment for every man. It is also a judg- 
ment of justice, untempered with any mercy. The Holy 
Ghost inspired St. Paul to tell us that “it is appointed unto 
men once to die, and after death—the judgment;” and the 
Church of God teaches us that as there is a general judgment 
of the human race on the last day of time, so there is a particular 
judgment of every man on the last day of his life on earth. 
“After death—the judgment”—for with life probation ends, 
and, probation ended, reward is due. There is no room, or 
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reason for delay. The moment next after that of the death 
of the body is the moment of judgment for the disembodied 
soul. The soul finds itself outside its body, stripped of the garment 
of its flesh, rent away from all its material surroundings, naked 
and alone in presence of its Maker. It has not to go far to find 
God, it has not to search for Him, it has not even to be 
summoned to His presence, it stands in the moment after 
death face to face with the omnipresent God. It can no longer 
dispute, or doubt or ignore that presence. The presence of its 
Maker is brought home to it, and forced in upon it. It is 
penetrated and permeated with its sense of that presence. It is 
in the grasp of its consciousness of that tremendous presence. 
The things of sense are in the distance and in the past, absent 
and far away. The disembodied spirit is no longer in contact 
with them, they exercise no influence, and produce no effect 
upon it, there is, as it were, now nought dividing the ever- 
living spirit from its Maker, the ever-living God. 

The soul disembodied by death realises adequately, and for 
the first time, its end, the reason of its creation, the purpose of its 
being, or, in a word, what it is to be a human soul. But among 
the thoughts which burst in upon its mind, there is one 
thought which is proper to that moment, and it is the 
thought of God as He is its Judge. It recognises its Creator, 
its sovereign Lord, its supreme End, but the overpowering 
thought which floods and overwhelms it is the thought of 
God as He is its /uwdge, and that there before Him it stands 
for instant judgment. It knows, moreover, the nature of that 
judgment which it has to expect, for it knows the attributes 
of that God with whom it has to do. He was a God of infinite 
mercy, He zs now a God of as infinite justice. The period of 
probation, the term of its life within the body, was the day of 
divine mercy, but that life is ended, probation is in the past, 
and now mercy is clean gone for ever. The line has been passed 
which separates the sphere of the mercy of God from the sphere 
of the justice of God. The moment of death was the point of 
intersection. That moment past, the soul, that had been all its 
life up to that moment an object of the mercy of God, is then 
an object of the justice of God. During its period of probation, 
while the soul was yet in the body, there were no bounds to the 
mercy of God. There was no number of sins too great for Him 
to forgive, and no sin of such atrocity that He would not 
pardon it. He was a God patient and long-suffering, pitiful and 
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of tender mercy, ready to forgive, nay, more desirous to forgive 
than any one of His creatures could be desirous to be forgiven. 
But now the day of mercy is in the past, and it is for the disem- 
bodied soul the day of the divine justice. Justice is as much an 
attribute of God as is mercy. Both attributes have each its own 
time and sphere. As during man’s mortal life there are no 
bounds to the mercy of his Maker, so after his death there is 
no bar to the course of the divine justice. The divine Judge 
will do judgment with divine justice, strict and impartial, 
passionless and pitiless as if justice were His only attribute, 
and as if He had no attribute of mercy. For a judge to give 
judgment with strict justice is for him to determine and give 
sentence in precise accordance with the evidence brought before 
him. The evidence in the case of a disembodied soul concerns 
the whole of its past life within the body, from the first dawn 
of reason to its last human act in the moment of death, every 
outward deed, every uttered word, every voluntary thought, 
every conscious and deliberate desire. 

Every human being, says St. Thomas, is both an individual 
person, and a part of that whole which is the human race, and 
hence there is due to him a double judgment; a judgment 
after death when he shall be judged as an individual, and 
shall receive according as he has done in the body, although 
not entirely, since he shall receive in soul only and not in 
body; and another judgment as he is a part of that whole 
which is the human race, in the universal judgment when 
in sight of all men retribution shall be made in its complete- 
ness, and as it affects both body and soul. From both of these 
judgments of justice Jesus Christ came to deliver human sinners, 
and He delivers them by an exercise of His power as He is 
man and mediator, sovereign and judge. They must be judged, 
but His will is to judge them not according to the laws of His 
justice, but according to the dictates of His mercy. Hence 
He has provided an anticipation of their judgment, so that 
they may be judged now in this present life, which is the period 
of their probation, and the day of His mercy. For this cause 
He has established upon the earth a ¢rzbuna/, which is as really 
a tribunal of Christ as is that tribunal before which all men 
must one day stand. In this tribunal Jesus is Judge. His acts 
are judicial acts. His words of forgiveness are as judicial and 
as final, as His words of reprobation will be judicial and final in 
the day of His justice. 
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Here we have the twofold secret of the Sacrament of 
Penance. First, that therein Jesus is Judge; secondly, that 
therein He judges men while it is yet the day of mercy, during 
which they are still on their probation and, being so, are still 
objects of the divine mercy. 

In the tribunal of mercy Jesus uses the ministry of men, as 
He uses the ministry of men in His exercise of other mediatorial 
functions, and in other sacramental acts. He uses the ministry 
of men in fulfilling His office as a Prophet. By means of 
men as His instruments, as His mouth-pieces and the organs 
of his utterance, He preaches His Gospel, and teaches the 
nations. He uses the ministry of men in fulfilling His office 
as a Priest. Borrowing men’s lips and language, He speaks 
those words of His power which transubstantiate, or convert the 
substance of His creatures of bread and wine into the substance 
of His own Body and Blood. He uses also the ministry of men 
in His exercise of that prerogative of His royalty, His judicial 
power. Men who are judged in the sacrament of Penance 
are judged by Jesus Christ, and having been judged by Him once 
they will not be judged again. Their judgment is thenceforth 
a thing of the past, and when they come to die, and their souls 
stand disembodied before the tribunal of justice, they are recog- 
nized as souls that have been already judged. The tribunal 
of justice has but to register and to ratify the divine judgment 
of the tribunal of mercy. The sacramentally absolved have 
to answer, and to be judged and sentenced for those sins only 
which they have committed since the date of their last abso- 
lution by Jesus Christ. 

WILLIAM HUMPHREY, S.J. 
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OF all the enemies that the cultivator of the vine has to contend 
with there is not one so deadly or so much to be dreaded as the 
phylloxera. It is not a disease, partial in its extent and passing 
in its effects, which temporarily weakens the vine, impairs the 
quality of its produce, or perhaps occasions the entire failure 
of the vintage for one or even more seasons, it is simply death sure 
and certain, destruction complete and final, to every vine that it 
attacks. Like a fatal epidemic, unless preventive measures are 
promptly taken, it spreads slowly and surely from vine to vine, 
from vineyard to vineyard, from province to province, leaving 
behind nothing but decaying roots, withered stems, and lifeless 
branches, where stood but a few years before, picturesque and 
flourishing vineyards, whose luxuriant foliage and rich clusters 
of fruit clothed the hillside and adorned the plain. 

With the exception of some cases in which the work of 
destruction progresses at an abnormally rapid pace, for the first 
year after a vineyard has been invaded by this scourge no 
change is apparent in the condition of the vines, nor is any 
deterioration perceptible in the quality or quantity of the grapes ; 
the only thing to be remarked is that the leaves fall much 
sooner than is usual after the vintage has been gathered in. 
In the second year the buds open late, the young shoots are 
sickly, the blossoms few; the foliage is scanty, and the yield of 
grapes is not one-half of the average amount, whilst the leaves 
change colour and drop off almost before the fruit reaches 
maturity. The third year there are no buds to swell, no leaves 
to unfold, nor is there any sap to circulate. The vine is dead ; 
its life dried up and its roots destroyed by the agency of a foe 
which is invisible, and on this account all the more formidable. 
For the phylloxera carries on its ravages below the surface of 
the soil, attacking the roots of the vine, and by preference the 
tender rootlets, which are readily pierced by the tube of the 
tiny insect, and whence the nourishing juice may be easily 
sucked. 
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This pest forms a patch, and spreads like a spot of grease, 
gradually enlarging its circumference. In the centre of the 
patch, or infected part of the vineyard, if the evil has been 
some years at work, one may notice a group of vines completely 
dead, and round these a circle bearing few leaves and no fruit : 
further on are others to ali appearance in a healthy condition. 
But appearances are deceptive; these vines are doomed, for 
they are already diseased ; in order to be convinced of this, one 
has but to look closely at the roots, when one will see that they 
are more or less thickly covered, the smaller ones especially, 
with protuberances, some of a yellowish, others of a brown 
colour. On the former of these the phylloxera may, with the 
aid of a magnifying glass, be discerned busily engaged in 
drawing the sap out of the plant; on the latter nothing is to 
be seen, for the parasites have moved elsewhere, and the root 
is beginning to rot away. When the phylloxera have sucked 
every drop of vital juice out of these vines—which for a time 
look as luxuriant as ever—they leave them, and attack others 
a little further on; thus they proceed, continually extending 
the area of their operations, until the whole vineyard is des- 
troyed, the work of destruction being accomplished in a far 
shorter period than one would fancy, for the insects are multi- 
plying meanwhile, multiplying, too, with an astounding and 
terrible rapidity. 

It was in 1863 that the phylloxera made its first settlement 
in the plateau of Pujaut, near Tarascon; three years later it 
was found at work in the low-lying lands near Bordeaux, and 
since that time it has laid waste some fourteen hundred 
thousand acres of plantation, and done dire mischief in above 
a million more. Without counting the departments of Aude, 
Hérault, and Le Gard, where no vines are left to be destroyed, 
no less than forty departments of France are to a greater or 
less extent infested with this pestilential insect, whose ravages 
really deserve to be called a national calamity. Reams of paper 
have been covered with dissertations on the subject, one of far 
greater importance than was at first imagined, and a long list 
of specifics, each more infallible than the other, have been 
prescribed from time to time for the purpose of exterminating 
the pest. More recently it has been made the object of 
scientific inquiry and serious research, and much valuable infor- 
mation respecting its habits has consequently been elicited. 

The phylloxera, which somewhat resembles the cochineal 
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insect, is less than one-twenty-fifth of an inch in length, of an 
oval shape, and yellowish-brown colour, pale enough to render 
it discernible to the naked eye on the branches, but not on 
the roots of the vine. The head is furnished with two antenna, 
like those of the cockchafer, and two brown-coloured eyes, in 
facets ; also a proboscis or tube, similar to that of the fly, but 
having three silk-like threads attached to the end, which are 
used as stilettoes. Transverse lines going all round the 
body divide it into ten segments, on each of which are 
a fixed number of tubercule placed symmetrically ; the legs, 
six in number, are small in proportion to the body, and 
terminate in hooks, whereby the insect is enabled to cling 
firmly to the place whereon it settles. America is said to be 
the country whence this unwelcome visitor came to Europe, 
but the place of its origin is of little moment; it imports less 
to ascertain whence it came than when and how it is to be got 
rid of. 

The report of M. Dumas, the President of the Phylloxera 
Commission, furnishes many statistics respecting the appearance 
and habits of the insect during the various phases of its existence, 
interesting to the general reader, and of vast practical utility to 
the agriculturalist, whose ignorance of the nature and habits of 
his foe has hitherto been the principal cause of the failure of the 
methods adopted for its subjugation. 

On the first appearance of the plague, some were of opinion 
that the withering of the vine was attributable to a disease which 
originated in the plant itself, that the parasites only fed upon the 
vitiated sap, and would disappear when the vine regained its 
normal condition; others thought that it was suffering solely in 
consequence of the attacks of the insect, which had fastened 
upon the roots, and reproduced itself at so prodigious a rate as 
to threaten to kill the vine altogether. This latter opinion is 
now the generally received one, but in point of fact, it matters 
little which of the two is held to be correct, since the practical 
result of both is much the same: all are agreed that the vine 
must be strengthened and nourished by means of good dressing, 
while measures are taken for the extermination of the parasite 
whose presence is prejudicial, and ultimately fatal to it. 

In regard to the habits of these insects, and the manner in 
which the propagation of the species is effected, it was indis- 
pensable to ascertain in the first place the space of time that 
elapsed between two successive generations. This was at the 
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outset supposed to be a whole year, but experience proved it to 
be a far shorter period, rather less in fact than three weeks. The 
difficulty of observation in the case of the phylloxera rendered 
a knowledge of the peculiar habits of this strange insect almost 
unattainable ; happily the study of another parasite of analogous 
nature, found on the oak, facilitated the labours of the ento- 
mologist. The phylloxera, towards the end of October, lays eggs 
dissimilar both in shape and colour to those by means of which 
the propagation of the race has been carried on during the 
previous months, and from these are born individuals of both 
sexes of a structure somewhat different to that of their parent. 
To all appearance they are destitute of the organs of suction and 
digestion, these being replaced by the organs of reproduction ; 
each couple produces a single egg, out of which is to emerge the 
progenitrix of innumerable generations. During the winter 
these eggs lie dormant ; in the spring they are hatched, and the 
female insect thus produced commences, without further fertili- 
zation, twenty days after her birth, to lay several eggs daily, going 
on for a month at least, probably much longer. Each one of 
the offspring that comes from these eggs possesses to an equal 
extent the same innate fecundity, and this process of rapid 
multiplication continues without intermission from the middle of 
April until the middle of October ; consequently a single insect, 
born in the spring, will by the time the autumn comes, be the 
ancestor of millions of the species. These innumerable insects 
congregate, thickly massed together, upon the roots of the vine, 
covering it like an epidermis, feeding voraciously on the sap 
which is the life of the plant. Nor is this all, for the punctures 
made by their proboscis cause excrescenses to form on the roots, 
which rot away in winter, thus depriving the vine of the nutritive 
organs whereby it might recruit its exhausted forces. 

As a general rule the phylloxera is apterous ; its powers of 
locomotion are limited, and although it can crawl, and crawl 
quickly too, for a short distance, it is incapable of journeying far, 
and would be doomed to die when all the vines of the locality 
where it had fixed its seat had perished by its means, had not 
Nature provided against such a limitation of its ravages. About 
July, some of the insects may be observed to undergo a change, 
whereby they assume the appearance of an ordinary fly, in 
miniature. Previous to this transformation those destined for 
it are strictly dieted, feeding only on the juice of the most 
vigorous and succulent rootlets, not that of the large and fibrous 
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roots. Under the influence of this generous regimen, the 
phylloxera puts forth wings, and presently ascends to the 
surface of the ground, when it is lifted up and carried away 
by the wind, sometimes to a considerable distance. These 
winged phylloxera in other respects resemble their sister insects, 
but the number of eggs they lay is limited to three, which 
produce insects of both sexes, who in their turn lay eggs to be 
hatched in the following spring, thus founding a new colony 
ready to devastate fresh vineyards. 

Guided by the light this information respecting the nature 
and habits of the phylloxera afforded them, the vine-growers of 
France tried various experiments to discover the best means of 
diminishing, if not preventing, its ravages. The methods 
employed, of which we are about to speak, were all partially 
successful, and might have been wholly so, were it not that 
systematic and concerted action on the part of all the vine- 
cultivators of a district is indispensable in order to arrest the 
spread of the plague. Individual effort may, and does avail to 
check, but not to exterminate it, for while some proprietors— 
generally the owners of large vineyards—by taking preservative 
and remedial measures on the first appearance of the parasite, 
have been able to banish it from their own vines, yet there are 
always others whose apathy and indolence leads them to look 
on with folded arms, till nothing remains to be done but to clear 
their land of the dry and withered sticks which once were fruit- 
bearing vines. As we have seen, so long as a single insect 
survives, before the end of the next season millions of her species 
will have sprung into existence. 

From the information given above, it will be evident that the 
easiest and surest way of combating the scourge is to destroy 
the eggs, which are deposited in the autumn, ready to be hatched 
in the spring, and produce an army of voracious invaders. To 
look for them would be a hopeless task, as they are scarcely 
discernible by the naked eye; and to rub the surface of the roots 
is hardly more efficacious, since every particle of the bark or 
skin scraped off must be carried away and burnt to ensure the 
destruction of the eggs attached to it. The use of boiling water, 
too, has its difficulties; a better plan is to paint the roots with 
a kind of plaster composed of carbonate of soda and unrefined 
oil, mixed with a little water, or, better still, coal-tar and 
unrefined oil in the proportion of 9g to 1. This must be applied 
once only, between November and February, when the weather 
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is dry ; unfortunately it is apt to prove injurious to the young 
vines, and does not guarantee the destruction of all the eggs, some 
of which are deposited in the ground. The uprooting of every 
vine that is attacked as soon as the presence of the phylloxera 
is detected is a courageous and thorough remedy, but it involves 
the sacrifice of a considerable number of apparently healthy 
vines all round the infected spot, and the taking of many 
precautions, such as dipping the boots of the labourers employed 
in some poisonous compound, and digging quicklime into the 
ground whence the vines are torn up. The inundation of the 
vineyard during a portion of the winter months has in some 
cases been attended with happy results, for the phylloxera, 
though it likes, and even thrives all the better for a moderate 
amount of moisture, cannot bear continuous and heavy rain, 
much less prolonged submersion. However, this remedy is 
necessarily of limited application, since many vineyards are 
situated on the slope of a hill, or far from a supply of water. 
Another remedy, or rather preventive, of an opposite nature to 
the foregoing one, was suggested by a proprietor who noticed 
that the vines contiguous to a well-beaten path which led 
through his vineyard were almost if not quite exempt from the 
pest ; it consists in heaping up the earth round the root of the 
vine, and pressing it down firmly till it is hard and compact, in 
order to cut off from the phylloxera the supply of air necessary 
to its existence. This treatment is bad for the vine itself, which 
loves a light and sandy soil ; nowhere does it thrive better than 
when it grows where sand is abundant ; nowhere, too, it is found 
to be more free from the attacks of its parasitic foe. On this 
account some vine-growers have tried smothering the roots of 
the vine with sand, in order to extirpate the phylloxera; but 
this is a difficult and laborious process, and proves useless unless 
the roots are previously laid entirely bare. Besides, if no sand- 
pit happens to be near at hand, the carting of the requisite 
amount of sand involves considerable expense. 

Experiments with the same object have been made with 
mineral poisons; of these sulphurate of carbon produced the 
most satisfactory results. It is rather a dangerous substance, 
because of its tendency to form explosive combinations with the 
air; in a liquid state it may be injected into the ground by 
means of a somewhat elaborate instrument manufactured for the 
purpose ; this process has to be repeated every six months, and 
the ground must subsequently receive a dressing of chloride of 
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potassium to strengthen the plants. A method has also been 
invented which dispenses with the use of any apparatus: it 
consists of burying small packets containing a given quantity 
of sulphurate of carbon, encased in an envelope of gelatine, at 
the foot of the vine, at the depth of about four feet. The 
gelatine, gradually dissolving in the moist earth, suffers its 
contents to escape and impregnate the ground with'a poisonous 
gas fatal to the phylloxera. The success of this remedy 
depends in great measure on the nature of the soil; should it 
be very stony, or the strata of alluvial soil very thin, it will be 
of little use, for under these circumstances the gas will evaporate 
too quickly to produce the desired effect. But the ingenuity of 
the chemist has discovered a substance, sulpho-carbonate of 
potassium, a compound of sulphurate of carbon and sulphurate 
of potassium, which, when dissolved in water, is certain death to 
the insect-pest ; it possesses besides this advantage, that, after 
the evaporation of the gases, a residuum is left in the ground of 
carbonate of potassium, and this forms an excellent manure. 
The following is a description of the manner of applying this 
remedy: Embankments of earth are raised throughout the 
vineyard, dividing it into partitions about a square yard in 
dimension, which form a sort of basin, enclosing one vine or 
more, according as it is customary to plant them at some 
distance apart or close together. Into these basins is poured 
a quantity of the sulpho-carbonate of potassium, dissolved in 
water ; when this has been absorbed by the earth, the ground 
is well watered, in order to carry the solution down to a 
sufficient depth. 

These processes all entail considerable expenditure of time 
and money, and before employing any one of them, the vine- 
grower has to consider whether the annual expense—for the 
process must be repeated every year, so long as there is no 
simultaneous action throughout the whole district, without which 
the phylloxera will not disappear—thus added to the cost of 
cultivation, will not swallow up all his profits, even reckoning 
upon an advance in the price of wines. In this case it is his 
duty for the sake of neighbouring proprietors to destroy every 
vine in his land, which would otherwise become a centre of 
infection. 

Seeing that the inroads of the phylloxera have already been 
the means of reducing by several millions the yearly income 
derived from the cultivation of vineyards in France alone, it is 
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high time that measures should be taken in behalf of the 
proprietors of vineyards and of the wine-drinking public, to 
promote united action, and lighten for the vine-grower the task 
of ridding the land of the obnoxious insect which consumes the 
juice of the vine in its very earliest stage of deveiopment. With 
this intention a National Association has been formed, which 
andertakes to provide experienced workmen and all that is 
1ecessary for the application to the vines of the chemical remedy 
ibove mentioned, at a charge of one franc and a half per acre, 
without any trouble or further expense to the owner. This 
society will prove of the utmost assistance to the proprietors of 
vineyards, especially the smaller ones, by bringing within their 
reach the means of resisting, if not subjugating, their formidable 
foe, and it is to be hoped that many will avail themselves of its 
aid. 

ELLIS SCHREIBER. 
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“WHICH do you like best, Staffa or Iona?” From all parts 
of the deck of the Macbrayne steamer Cavalier, which is on its 
return journey to Oban, comes this query, and in nine cases out 
of ten it receives the answer, “Oh, I decidedly prefer Staffa.” 
The reason is not far to seek. The wonders of nature are more 
generally attractive than the history of man. No previous 
knowledge, no preparation of mind or memory is required to be 
impressed with the great hall of nature’s columns standing 
round their ocean floor, and sending forth with ceaseless rever- 
berations the music of its waves. No eye can be blind to the 
variety of tints formed by the stalactites, white, crimson, and 
yellow, which fill the vacancies between the bases of the broken 
pillars, and intersect them, giving a rich and varied chasing to 
each interstice; and he would be unobservant indeed who 
could fail to be struck by the corresponding variety below water, 
where the ocean rolls over dark red and violet coloured rocks 
from which the basaltic columns rise. Lonely and grand is 
Staffa, undisturbed by human memories, untouched by human 
art. Age after age have the pulsations of the mighty Atlantic 
chanted in solemn harmony the unconscious Vox nobis of its 
Maker's praise : 

Where, as to shame the temples decked 

By skill of earthly architect, 

Nature herself, it seems, would raise 

A minster to her Maker’s praise... . 

Nor does its entrance front in vain 

To old Iona’s holy fane, 

That nature’s voice might seem to say, 

“Well hast thou done, frail child of clay ! 


Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Tasked high and hard—but witness mine !”! 


And yet—/ace Dame Nature and her interpreter Sir Walter— 
Iona possesses an interest of a far higher order than that 


1 Lord of the Isles, canto iv. 
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attaching to the island with which its name is united by 
a mere accident of geography. Dwarf-like as compared to 
“Fingal’s Cave,” is the Cathedral tower of Iona; quiet almost 
to stillness, save for the welcome ring of children’s voices, are 
its grassy slopes and breezy knolls; not very ancient are the 
Gothic ruins, which one and all belong to times far removed from 
that in which the fame of Icolmkill arose. But Staffa became 
known to history only yesterday, and so lacks Iona’s highest 
interest—an interest lying altogether in human memories. 
Every fact which concerns human history and human destinies 
is of a higher’order of interest than any other fact which con- 
cerns only the great earth which is the human abode; for the 
mind of man, the crown and consummation of the creative ages, 
is itself greater than all other created greatness. Half the years 
of a single human life have made Iona dear to Christendom for 
more than a thousand years, and conferred on it imperishable 
fame. 

Yet it may well be that different minds should find 
themselves attached to the recollections of Icolmkill by very 
different ties, and that there should be a corresponding difference 
in the form which their impressions take. Its history touches 
the migration of races, the rise of nations, and above all the 
conquests of Christianity. True it is that in the narrative of 
St. Columba’s life, no mention is made of the calamities over- 
whelming the ancient centres of art and learning and power. 
But he belonged to the time when a large part of Asia and 
Europe was one great “horse-path” of races on the march, 
when wave after wave of barbarous hordes swept away the 
dying civilizations of the south, yet deposited a fruitful soil from 
which later civilizations were to rise. It was the seed-time of 
all our later harvests. St. Columba too was the contemporary of 
Justinian and Belisarius and of the famed St. Benedict: of the 
great Emperor, whose genius restored for brief space the 
splendour of Roman government in the East; of the great 
general who re-established for awhile the supremacy of the 
Roman arms; of the great monastic lawgiver who, on the 
sunny ridge of Monte Casino, founded a retreat which for more 
than thirteen hundred years has been one of the most famous 
monasteries in the world, and which poured its legions from this 
centre for the conquest to Christ’s standard of Celt and of 
Teuton, of Northman and of Frison, and for the civilization of 
the West. Equally unbroken is the silence maintained by St. 
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Columba’s biographer on the memorable events passing much 
nearer home, where Britons and Roman colonists were being alike 
destroyed by the conquering Saxon—a period of our national 
history which makes ‘us think of Caerleon, and of Camelot, and 
of Usk, and which in later times gave to us from its traditions of 
heroic effort that noble cycle of romance touching the deeds of 
King Arthur and his “Knights of the Table Round.” This. 
then was the time in which Columba’s lot was cast: let us now 
glance briefly at Columba’s life and at Columba’s home. 

Quite apart from the European world which had once been 
Roman, lay “Scotia” and “ Albyn,” the birth-place and the 
mission-field of Iona’s Saint. The tramp of Roman legions had 
never been heard on Irish moor or in Highland glen, nor had 
their clans ever seen with awe the majesty and power of Roman 
government. This was their legendary, almost their mythic 
age, a dreamland of national annals, in which nevertheless is 
found not merely a firm foothold of history but the vivid 
portraiture of an individual man. For the Life of St. Columba 
written by Adamnan, the ninth successor of the Saint as Abbot 
of Iona, is without doubt a true and vivid portrait. It is founded 
on a still earlier narrative from the pen of the seventh Abbot, 
Comyn the Fair, which is to be found in the Bollandists. 
Adamnan's relation contains, however, much additional matter, 
chiefly of the character of personal anecdote and domestic 
history.2, Not that it would be safe to vouch for the perfect 
accuracy of every incident related by Adamnan. We all know 
indeed what slight alterations and additions made in the telling 
of a story will transform its whole character after it has passed for 
a very short time from mouth to mouth, and we know too how 
this tendency to growth may be nourished to an almost un- 
limited degree in an atmosphere where nothing is considered as 
in itself improbable. Allowing, however, for exaggerations of 
detail which now and then transform the providential into the 
miraculous, it remains true that Adamnan’s biography is a 
portrait, and on the whole a faithful portrait, of St. Columba and 
his surroundings. 

His, we are told, was a childhood passed, like that of many 

* Adamnan’s biography of St. Columba, seems to have been written before 703, at 
which period he gave up the direction of the monastery of Iona to settle near the 
Anglo-Saxon King of Northumbria Aldfried. There have been several publications 
of Adamnan’s work: the most recent is a reprint, after a MS. of the eighth century, 
by Dr. W. Reeves, in 1857, from which most of our information regarding St. Columba 


is taken. 
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an early saint, at the very threshold of the sanctuary. Brought 
up first of all in a priest’s house, and next in a monastery of his 
native Scotia, we find him presiding over quite a crowd of 
monasteries before he had reached the age of twenty-five. This 
may or may not imply that he was a ruler over his brother 
monks; but certain it is that at this period of his life he was no 
saint, and had yet to learn the initial lessons of self-conquest. 
To a character like his they were not easy lessons. His natural 
disposition was fierce and passionate, irritable and imperious ; 
but he was also affectionate and grateful, tender and compas- 
sionate ; led by pity as well as by wrath, and to the end of his 
life fired by the love of poetry and the love of country. Nor 
was he wanting in those physical characteristics which have a 
powerful influence among rude nations. He was of great 
stature and comely countenance; Adamnan describes it as 
“angelic” in his declining years; perhaps before those days of 
peace were reached it was a face, like the skies of the Hebrides, 
of varied and intense expression. He had a grey eye, which could 
be soft, but which could also be something else. Above all he 
was a man of ceaseless energy and almost superhuman strength, 
and in the natural order these must have been powerful factors in 
working the sum of his life’s success. Like many other Irish saints 
whom history has kept in mind, Columba had a passionate love for 
a wandering life, and passed freely from monastery to monastery, 
attracting the brethren by his powers as a poet and as a bard. 
Right welcome was the youthful bard, for he had a splendid 
voice, which could be heard at extraordinary distances, and once 
made a profound impression on a Pictish King, whose priests 
had attempted to arrest his prayer. To his passion for a roving 
life he added another which brought him more than one mis- 
adventure. It was a love for books. Everywhere he went in 
search of manuscripts which he sought to copy, often experi- 
encing refusals that he resented with characteristic warmth. 
There is probably no truth in the legend which relates how 
a doctor in philosophy, who had pointedly refused Columba 
leave to examine his books, was cursed by the Saint, with the 
result that the accumulated lore of the ancient savant became 
unintelligible at his death. But an equally singular and more 
authentic narrative serves as an introduction to the decisive event 
which changed the destiny of Columba, and transformed him 
from a wandering poet and ardent bibliophile into a missionary 
and an apostle. While visiting his old monastic master, Finian, 
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Columba found means to make a clandestine copy of the Abbot’s 
Psalter, by shutting himself up in the church at night, lighting 
his nocturnal work by the miraculous light which escaped from 
his left hand while he wrote with the right. The old Abbot 
discovered what was going on, but dissembled his knowledge till 
the transcription was completed from cover to cover. Then, 
indignant at what he thought a theft, Finian claimed the copy, 
on the ground that a copy made without permission belongs 
by right to the owner of the original, seeing that the tran- 
scription is the son of the original book. Columba was not the 
man to submit quietly to the conclusion of such an argument; 
and the dispute was accordingly referred to the King in his 
palace at Tara. He decided against Columba, giving his 
judgment in a phrase which has passed into a proverb throughout 
Ireland: “To every cow her calf,” and consequently, to every 
book its copy. Great was the irritation of the worsted poet- 
monk, and he vowed revenge; still higher rose his ire when a 
provincial prince who had sought refuge near his person was put 
to death by the King. In his passionate vexation Columba 
stirred up the North and West of Ireland against the monarch of 
Tara, who was defeated in a battle at which Columba was 
present. 

The manuscript which had been the object of this strange 
conflict of copyright, was afterwards venerated as a national 
palladium, and became the great clan relic of the O’Donnells. 
For more than a thousand years it was carried with them into 
battle; it still exists, and can be seen without difficulty in the 
museum of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Though he had been successful in his unjust retaliation, 
Columba soon felt the full force of retribution. At a synod held 
near Kells, he was accused of having occasioned the shedding of 
innocent blood, and sentence of excommunication was in his 
absence pronounced against him. Thanks to the intervention 
of the Abbot Brendan, this sentence was withdrawn when 
Columba appeared in person before the synod; but he was 
charged to win to Christ by his preaching as many pagan 
souls as the number of Christians who had fallen in the battle 
of which he had been the occasion. Then it was that remorse 
entered his soul, and planted there the germs of a whole-hearted 
conversion and of his future apostolic mission. From monastery 
to monastery, from one master of sanctity to another, travelled 
the sorrow-stricken Columba, seeking to be enlightened as to 
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his future duty. Light came to him from a saintly yet severe 
old anchoret, who added to the decision of the synod a condition 
which bore cruelly upon a heart so passionately attached to 
kindred and to country. The penitent was condemned to 
perpetual exile from Ireland. Now contrite and humbled, he 
sorrowfully obeyed and with a few companions, who begged 
to share his exile and his apostolate, bade farewell to his 
native land? 

It is characteristic of his nature that he could not bear to 
live out of Ireland, and yet within sight of her shores. On his 
voyage northwards in his boat of hides, he must have passed 
many islands—Islay first, but that was too large and too near ; 
Jura next, but this also was no place for a hermitage, and the 
rocks of Antrim were still too close at hand. Then he came 
to Colonsay, with its little outlying islet, Oronsay—here was a 
fitting island. The exile landed, but from the heights of Oronsay 
the blue land of Erin was still above the sea. On then, north- 
wards, once more. The next land he touched was the land 
which he has made his own, and which from him became 
known as I-colmkill—the island of Columb-kill, a name given 
to the Saint, and meaning Columba of the cell. Here his tent 
was pitched and his banner raised for the conversion of the 
heathen; and here began the growth of his personal sanctity, 
which transformed without destroying the features of his natural 
character. As we have seen, it was a character which fitted him 
to accomplish great things for God, when once he had devoted 
himself unreservedly to His service; and, after the manner of 
saints, he prepared himself for his missionary labours by fervour 
and austerity and humble charity. Soon fellow-labourers flocked 
around him, and the western islet became a monastic home, 
famous for learning and sanctity. After a time it carried its 
monasticism into many of the other western islands, and planted 
there communities, which long remained under the authority of 
the Abbots of Iona. And then the time was come to gain 
Caledonia to Christianity, and for nearly thirty-four years its 
apostle passed to and from Iona, evangelizing the hilly straths, 
the deep glens and the numerous islands of the northern 
Highlands. 


3 Adamnan is almost silent upon the incidents of the first half of his hero’s life, 
and mentions only vaguely his ecclesiastical excommunication ; but the facts we have 
related of his early life are to be found in the unanimous statements of Irish tradition, 
and are narrated as of undoubted authenticity in Montalembert’s A/oines d’ Occident, 
from which we have mainly taken them. 
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The Caledonian canal, now so familiar to the Scottish 
tourist, is first noticed in history in connection with the 
preaching and miracles of St. Columba. In his little boat 
he was the first to cross Loch Ness and the river which 
issues from it; and thus he came to the chief fortress of 
the Pictish King, the site of which is still shown on a rock 
north of the town of Inverness. Adamnan tells us that there 
was no sort of welcome for the missionary, against whom the 
royal gates were peremptorily closed. By nature as well as by 
grace, nothing daunted, Columba made the sign of the Cross 
upon the gates, and then knocked. Immediately, continues the 
legend, the bars drew back, the gates were thrown open, and 
Columba entered. Of course the story goes on to relate how 
he won the heart of the King, and how his missionary work 
was facilitated in consequence. We read too of the baptism 
of a powerful old chief in the island of Skye, and of wholesale 
conversions of clans and families. 

But the Saint had a more difficult task with the Druidical 
priests ; though, according to Adamnan, it happened more than 
once that, when he had failed to subdue them by argument, 
he silenced them by song. Not by the attractive minstrelsy, 
which was a power to St. Aldhelm; but by the tremendous 
vocal strength which St. Columba could put forth on occasion 
with terrifying effect. 

On one point of his missionary work Adamnan unfortunately 
gives us no ray of light. Like other biographers of the 
apostles of the north, he leaves us almost entirely ignorant 
of the natural means by which St. Columba effected his 
wholesale conversions. Personal influence was undoubtedly 
prominent among them; but what were the predisposing 
causes which facilitated its exercise? What the arguments 
addressed to the wild Highlanders by the Saint? Could he 
quote to them, as St. Paul did at Athens to the Greeks, some 
things which “even their own poets had said”? Miracles he 
seems to have worked in great number, and Adamnan relates 
how he restored to life the child of newly converted parents. 
“He entered alone into the place where the child was. There 
he knelt down and prayed long, weeping. Then rising, he said, 
‘In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, return to life, and arise.’ 
And immediately the soul came back to the child’s body. 
Columba helped him to rise, and restored him to his parents.” * 


4 Reeve’s Adamnan, ii. 32. 
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An incident this that recalls the miracles of Elias and Eliseus, 
and even of One greater than they. 

But we must not forget that during all the time of the Saint’s 
apostolate, Iona was his home. Hither came holy men from 
Erin to take counsel with him on the troubles of clans and 
monasteries still dear to him. Hither came also bad men 
red-handed from blood and sacrilege, to make confession and 
do penance at St. Columba’s feet. Hither too came chieftains 
to be blessed, and even a King to be consecrated. Adamnan 
connects his narrative of this last event with miraculous 
circumstances,-and with divine direction to the Saint, in his 
selection of Aidan, one of the early Dalriadic kings. Columba, 
though the friend of Aidan, did not wish him to be King, 
preferring his brother; but an angel appeared to him three 
times, and commanded him from God to consecrate Aidan. 
Obedient to the celestial vision, the Abbot laid his hands upon 
the head of Aidan, blessed him, and ordained him King (ordinans 
benedixit).® In doing this Columba inaugurated a new rite, for 
the consecration of Aidan is the first authentic instance of this 
ceremony known in the West.® 

According to Scotch national tradition, he was also the first 
king consecrated upon the great “Stone of Fate.” This stone 
was afterwards taken to Dunstaffnage Castle, the ruins of 
which may be seen on the coast of Argyll, not far from Oban. 
Its subsequent removals to Scone and to Westminster are 
matters of history. The solemn inauguration of the kingdom 
of Aidan marks the historical beginning of the Scotch monarchy, 
princes and kings having been before that period little more 
than territorial chiefs. More than this, the King consecrated 
by St. Columba became the head of a dynasty destined to unite 
the Crowns of England and Scotland and to reign over the 
United Kingdom.’ 

Probably St. Columba’s successful accomplishment of his 
apostolic penance cancelled the sentence of the spiritual judge 


5 Reeve’s Adamnan, pp. 197, 198. 

6 Martene (De Antiguis Ritibus Ecclesia, vol. iii. 1. ii, c. 10, in the treatise De 
solemni Regum Benedictione) says that the consecration of Aidan is the first known 
example of that solemnity. 

? To the dynasty of Aidan belonged Kenneth Macalpine, who induced the Picts 
to recognize him as their King in 842, the famous Macbeth, and his conqueror 
Malcolm Canmore, the husband of St. Margaret. The male line of these Scottish 
kings ended only with Alexander the Third in 1283; but the dynasty continued 
in the houses of Bruce and Stuart, which were of the female line, 
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who had condemned him to perpetual banishment from Erin. 
Certain it is, however, that he several times revisited his native 
land after Iona had become his home, and equally certain is it 
that his visits were harbingers of blessing and of peace. We 
read how he put an end to clan feuds and family differences, 
and how, as in his Highland missions, his steps were marked 
by miracles. Halting one day at one of his own monasteries, 
the great Abbot saw approaching him a poor little idiot boy “ of 
thick speech, and still more heavy aspect,” who touched the end 
of his garment. The Saint turned round and kissed the child. 
“Send away the unfortunate little fool,” cried the by-standers. 
“Patience, my brethren,” said Columba; then, turning to the 
trembling child, he added, “My son, open thy mouth, and 
show me thy tongue.” The boy obeyed, and the Saint made 
the sign of the Cross upon his tongue, saying: “Let no one 
henceforward despise this child who appears so contemptible. 
He shall grow daily in wisdom and virtue; he shall be 
accounted with the greatest among you; God will give to 
his tongue the gift of eloquence and true doctrine.” The 
boy grew to manhood, became a saint and an orator, and is 
still venerated in Scotland and Ireland under the name of 
St. Ernan. He himself related this prophecy to a con- 
temporary of Adamnan, who has narrated its circumstances 
in his Lzfe of St. Columba. 

For thirty years the Saint had watched, from his central 
station at Iona, over the spiritual interests of the countries 
known later on as Scotland and Ireland, when one day a 
sudden flush of colour and an expression of unusual joy were 
seen to overspread his face. As suddenly the indications of 
joy were turned to looks of sadness, His brethren inquired 
their cause. At first he refused to tell them. He loved them 
too well to give them needless grief. At last he told them 
how he had prayed that at the close of this thirtieth year of 
exile from Erin he might be relieved from his earthly labours. 
And this was the cause of his sudden joy—that he had seen 
angels sent to lead out his spirit from the flesh. Then suddenly 
he had seen the heavenly messengers arrested on the opposite 
shore, and they were unable to reach Iona because his Lord, 
who had been willing to grant his prayer, had yielded to the 
more prevailing intercession of many churches. It was this 
that had changed his joy to sadness; for now he knew that 
yet four years longer he must remain below; but that then, 
suddenly and without suffering, he would join his Lord. 
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And so in that fourth year, on a certain day at the end of 
our Lady’s month of May, the old Abbot, according to his wont, 
was carried in a waggon to see his brethren who were working 
in the fields on the western side of the island. It was probably 
the seed-time of that early husbandry. On reaching the monks 
he told them of the desire with which he had desired during 
the late Paschal season to join Christ his Lord; but that the 
joy of their festival might not be converted into mourning, he 
was willing that the day of his departure should be yet a little 
while deferred. He then addressed some words of consolation 
to his saddened brethren; then turning eastwards towards the 
monastery he pronounced a benediction on the island and all 
its inhabitants. During Mass, not many days afterwards, 
Columba’s face was again seen suffused with sudden colour. 
The old vision had reappeared. The angels of the Lord were 
beckoning the saintly Abbot home to his Master's feet. On the 
last day of that week Columba said: “This Saturday will be a 
Sabbath indeed to me; for it is to be the last of my laborious 
life. During this coming night, before the Sunday, I shall be 
gathered to my fathers. Even now my Lord Jesus Christ 
deigns to call me; this very night, at His call, I shall go to 
Him. For so has He revealed it to me.” From the storehouse 
of the brethren, to which he had just given his blessing, the Saint 
walked back towards the monastery. On his way he sat and 
rested on the spot now indicated by M‘Lean’s Cross. And 
there the old white horse, which was wont to carry the milk- 
pails to the monastery, is recorded to have come up to his old 
master, and, putting its head into his lap, really seemed to weep. 
After this rest by the wayside, Columba ascended a “ little hill” 
(monticellulum), and lifting up his hands, he blessed his long- 
adopted home, and pronounced this prophecy of its fame: 
“Unto this place, albeit so small, great homage shall yet be 
paid, not only by the kings and people of the Scots, but by 
the rulers of barbarous and distant nations, with their people 
also. In great veneration too shall it be held by the holy men 
of other churches.” After this he returned to his cell, and spent 
some time in his favourite occupation of transcribing the Holy 
Scriptures. He was writing the Thirty-fourth Psalm, and had 
reached the words, “There is no want to them that fear Him.” 
These brought him to the foot of the page. “Here,” he said, 
“TI must stop. Let Baithune write out the rest.” Then he 
repaired to the church and attended Vespers. Returning to 
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his cell, he lay on his rude bed, and with his head resting on 
the stone pillow, he dictated his last mandate to his spiritual 
family. It was the message which saints always give when 
the storms of life are over, and when charity and peace are 
seen to be the great needs ‘of earth. “This, my children, 
is what I command with my last words: Let peace and charity, 
a charity mutual and sincere, reign always among you. If you 
act thus, following the example of the saints, God, who 
strengthens the just, will help you, and I will intercede on 
your behalf, and you shall obtain of Him not only all the 
necessaries of the present life in sufficiency, but still more the 
rewards of eternal life, reserved for those who keep His law.” 
When called by the matin-bell before the dawn of Sunday 
morning—it would seem to have been the 9th of June—the 
Saint rose and entered the church alone, and there he was 
found, on the arrival of the brethren, lying before the altar. 
Then followed that last scene of all. A crowd of weeping 
monks holding up their lanterns stood around their dying 
Father. Once more his eyes were opened, and his hand was 
raised in blessing; visions of glory seemed to float before his 
gaze, and he had passed away to hear the Euge serve bone et 
fidelis of his Creator8 

Let us now visit Columba’s home—the island sacred to the 
memory of his illustrious life—and look upon the landscape 
which was familiar to his sight. We may be sure that 
the distinctive features we see there are very much those 
which St. Columba saw, for they depend upon the unchanging 
hills and the still more unchanging sea; and so when we look 
upon Iona, or when we range the wide horizon visible from 
its shores, we trace the very outlines which the old Saint’s 
eye so often traced, we follow the same winding coasts and 
the same stormy headlands, and the same sheltered creeks, 
and the same archipelago of curious islands, and the same 
treacherous reefs, by which the brave monastic mariners so 
often sailed. To Montalembert all the aspects of nature 
around Iona are mournful and oppressive. He paints the 
landscape in the gloomiest colours. Its picturesqueness, he 
says, is without charm, and its grandeur without grace. The 
neighbouring isles are always naked, the mountains always 
cloud-capped. The “pale sun of the north” gleams only 


8 Adamnan’s narrative of the death of the Saint is an almost literal reproduction of 
that of Comyn the Fair. 
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upon dull and leaden seas. Those who have coasted among 
the islands of these seas under the bright sun of last August 
and September, will meet these assertions with unqualified 
dissent. Iona possesses scenic charms and they are founded 
on a wonderful combination of the three greatest powers in 
nature—the sky, the sea, and the mountains. Nowhere is 
the face of heaven more varied in expression than along that 
line of coast where the vapours of the Atlantic are first caught 
by the Highland hills. The colouring, it is true, is not trans- 
parent or lightly delicate; but it is deep, rich, intense. Its 
distinctive note is splendour. And so of the sea; its aspects 
around Iona are singularly various and beautiful. On one side 
is the open ocean, with nothing to break its fetch of waves from 
the shores of the New World. On the other side it is divided 
into innumerable creeks and bays and inlets, which carry the 
eye round capes and islands, and along retreating lines of shore 
far in among the hills. Its waters are exquisitely pure—of a 
luminous and transparent green, shading off into a rich purple— 
where the white sandy bottom is occupied by beds of algae. 
Into these greens and purples on the opposite side of a narrow 
sound dip rocks of the brightest red. Not “dull and leaden,” 
but responsive to every change in the face of heaven is the 
ocean around Iona. If there is nothing like its awfulness 
when in commotion, there is nothing like its restfulness when 
it is at rest. There is nothing like the joyfulness of its 
reflected lights, or the tenderness of the colouring which it 
throws in sunshine from its deeps and shadows. 

Iona is situated at the southern apex of that long triangular 
tract of mountain-land which lies to the north-west of the great 
Caledonian valley, and which, stretching from Inverness on the 
one side, and from Cape Wrath on the other, terminates in the 
lofty summit of Ben More in Mull. In approaching Iona along 
the south coast of Mull, we see the massive hills of igneous 
rocks subsiding somewhat suddenly into a long promontory 
of comparatively low elevation, at first swept bare by the blast 
along the sea, but farther inland covered with sheets of golden 
moss, and bracken fern, and purple heather. Off the point 
of this promontory, and separated from it by a sound of shallow 
sea, lies the isle of Columkille. It is true it is a rocky island ; 
yet it is fertile too, giving ample sustenance to man and 
beast. The pasture is close and good, and not far from 
the spot where St. Columba first swept the southern sky, the 
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hills subside into a lower tract, green with that delicious turf 
which, full of thyme and wild clovers, gathers upon soils of 
shelly sand. On the eastern or sheltered side is a slope of 
fertile soil exactly suiting the conditions of ancient husbandry. 
On one tract the monks grew corn, and the remainder afforded 
pasturage to their flocks and herds. To the north-east, between 
the rocky pasturage and the shore, there is a long declivity of 
arable soil, steep enough to be naturally dry, and protected by 
the hills from the western blast. 

The ancient ruins now mouldering to decay, and grouped 
within a short distance of each other, undoubtedly mark the 
site of St. Columba’s cell and church. They have their own 
interest and their own beauty, but one and all belong to a 
very different age from that of the Saint. The smallest and least 
conspicuous, yet the most venerable of them all, is St. Oran’s 
chapel, probably built by Malcolm Canmore’s Anglo-Saxon 
Queen St.Margaret, and indicating the spot on which St.Columba 
built his still humbler church of wood and wattles. Close at 
hand is the “Reilig Odhrain,” the ancient cemetery of Iona. 
Hither, during more than a thousand years, were carried kings 
and chiefs from Ireland and Scotland, and even from the 
far-off shores of Norway, with other men of high and low 
degree, that their bodies might mingle with the dust of the 
Holy Isle.® Almost the most interesting remains upon the 
island are the curious and beautiful tomb-stones and crosses 
which lie in this old burying-ground, witnessing to the desire 
of a long succession of medizval Celts and Norsemen to be 
buried in the soil trod by Iona’s Saint. Hard by the Reilig 
Odhrain, nearly opposite the western front of the cathedral 
church, there is a natural hillock of rock, nearly covered by 
turf. It is called the “Torr Abb,” or “Abbot’s Knoll,” and 
tradition identifies it with the “little hill,’ on which Adamnan 
tells us that the Saint pronounced his famous blessing on Iona 
just before his death. The Cathedral itself, with its grey tower 
standing “four square to all the winds that blow,” ancient and 

% With his customary fidelity to national tradition, Shakespeare sends the body 
of Macbeth’s victim to be buried at Iona: 
Ross. Where is Duncan's body ? 
Macduff. Carried to Colmes-Kill, 


The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 


And guardian of their bones. 
Macbeth. 


The burial place of the Scottish Kings seems to have been transferred to Dun- 
fermline in the time of Malcolm Canmore. 
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venerable as it looks, does not date further back than the close 
of the twelfth and was not completed before the fourteenth 
century; but, tradition tells us that like the ruined walls 
of the adjoining monastery, it marks a spot fragrant with 
the memory of the great monastic Apostle of Northern 
Scotland. His memory lingers too in the name of “Cairn cul 
ri Erin”—the cairn on the eminence which he ascended on 
reaching the island, and from which he satisfied himself that 
his native land was beyond his sight. Lower down, on the 
southern side of Iona, the Port-na-Churaich (Port of the Coracle) 
—a port guarded round by precipitous rocks of gneiss, and 
marked by a beach of brilliantly coloured pebbles of green 
serpentine, green quartz, and the reddest felspar—reminds us 
that this little creek received Columba’s boat, and that the 
Saint himself landed on its lustrous shore. To-day it is thronged 
by busy youngsters, who collect its coloured treasures and the 
white shells from the northern side of the island, in order 
to sell them to the summer visitors. The interest in Iona 
is undoubtedly traditional; but there are some things 
for which tradition may safely be trusted. We are ac- 
customed to compare the succession of generations among 
men to leaves of the forest; but, unlike forest leaves, which 
all die about one time, and reappear at another time after 
a long interval that cuts off the seeming continuity of life, the 
generations of mankind are renewed from day to day, and from 
year to year; so that the young hold fast the memories of the 
old, and that which was dear to the fathers is dear to the 
children also. It is difficult to conceive that the site of 
St. Columba’s church, or the scenes of St. Columba’s life, 
can ever have been forgotten. Neither can we doubt that 
the devotion of his spiritual family kept in mind his place 
of sepulture. Up to the eighth or ninth century, his remains 
rested in Iona; but, about two hundred years after his death 
in 597, the friendly sea which had hitherto brought nothing 
to the island but security and peace, became the bearer of 
unnumbered woes. ‘The beautiful sound of green and gleaming 
water was covered with the ships of grim heathen pirates from 
Scandinavian ports ; and, during a period of no less than three 
hundred years, Iona was frequently ravaged—its successive 
churches and monasteries burned, its brethren murdered by 
the savage Northmen. The bones of St. Columba were carried 
to safer places—to Kells in Ireland, to Dunkeld in Scotland, 
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and finally to Down in Ireland—thus verifying the prophecy 
ascribed to the Saint: “They shall bury me first at Iona; 
but, by the will of the living God, it is at Dun that I shall 
rest in my grave.” 

It may not be without interest to note the unique privilege 
which gave to the Abbots of Iona a sort of jurisdiction over 
the bishops of the surrounding districts—a privilege attested 
by two of the most trustworthy historians of the time, Venerable 
Bede, and Notker of St. Gall Later on, after the union of 
the Isle of Man to England under Edward the First, the Abbey 
Church of Iona became the Cathedral of the bishopric of the 
Isles, the titular Bishop of which afterwards resided at Man, 
one of the Swdereys—that is one of the islands south of 
Ardnamurchan Point, and distinct from the MWorderneys, or 
islands north of that point. Hence the title Epzscopus Sodorensts, 
Bishop of Sodor and Man—a name that perhaps few of us 
associate with St. Columba, or the holy isle of Iona. 


10 Bede, 1. iii. 4; Notker, Martyrelogium. 
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A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
AT THE POLICE COURT. 


THE plan devised by Beattie for securing a fortune for himself 
and one for his fellow-conspirator, at the expense of the Free 
Church of Scotland, had been skilfully devised and boldly 
carried out. Its weakness was due toa succession of unlucky 
circumstances which could hardly have been foreseen, and 
which neither Beattie nor James Semple could possibly avert. 
The clerk’s intention had been to draw the will himself, and 
alter the draft, after it came back from Mr. Lindsay, by taking 
out the page in which the all-important words appeared, and 
substituting a fresh page in which the bequest to the Free 
Church should be merely five thousand pounds. He would 
then have examined the draft with the engrossment along with 
MacGowan, gone to Mr. Lindsay with it, and read aloud “five 
hundred thousand pounds,” instead of “five thousand.” If 
Mr. Lindsay had insisted on reading the will himself, it would 
have been easy to pretend that the error was simply due to the 
carelessness of the clerk who copied it; and if necessary he 
could have slipped the original page of the draft back into 
its place, and thus diverted suspicion from himself. In any 
case, no one was likely to suspect him, for he had no apparent 
interest in the matter, one way or the other. If the will were 
challenged after the old man’s death, it would be easy for 
Semple to say that his uncle had told him to instruct the 
lawyer’s clerk to alter the amount, and easy for Beattie to 
declare that he had called the testator’s attention to the matter 
when the will was signed. 

The fraud seemed very easy of execution, the only real 
difficulty being the necessity of silencing MacGowan, which 
did not appear a very arduous undertaking. Beattie was con- 
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gratulating himself already on his success, when the news that 
Mr. Lindsay specially desired that his nephew should prepare 
his will, fell on him like a thunderbolt. Should he abandon 
the scheme? Abandon a hundred thousand pounds! It was 
not to be thought of. Was there any other method of carrying 
out the fraud? Beattie could think of none. On the spur 
of the moment he told Alec Lindsay not to send the draft 
to be settled by counsel, and not to send it to the law-stationer, 
on the chance that some change in the old man’s plans might 
yet enable him to carry out his plans. While Alec was 
drawing the will, Beattie’s subtle brain was devising a way of 
overcoming this obstacle; and at length he hit upon the plan 
of getting hold of MacGowan while he was half tipsy, and 
making him copy the will over again. MacGowan would 
probably forget next day what he had done in a state of 
semi-intoxication ; but to make sure, he would give him money 
and send him out of the country. 

The strong point of the new scheme was that it involved 
no risk till the last moment. If it had been found impracticable 
to substitute the altered will, which Beattie had in his pocket, 
for the true one, before the latter was signed, no one could 
possibly tell that the attempt had been made. 

The weak point of the plan was the difficulty of effecting 
the substitution. After long deliberation, Beattie came to the 
conclusion that the thing was quite practicable. 

Clearly, Alec Lindsay’s attention must be diverted by some 
matter of sufficient importance, at the critical moment; and 
Beattie partly arranged and partly invented an excuse for 
seeking him at Mr. Lindsay’s house, and making him write an 
affidavit then and there. Semple, he thought, might insist 
upon being present while the will was being executed on the 
score of jealousy of his cousin. He had only to draw up the 
blind, partly lower it again, and finally draw it up, to make 
Beattie (who was waiting in a cab at the corner of the street) 
come upon the scene. 

Alec, Beattie argued, was certain at least to come downstairs 
and see him. He would either leave the will upstairs in his 
uncle’s bed-room, or bring it down with him—probably, he 
would leave it upstairs. Semple was to be in the library when 
Beattie was shown into it, ready to take the false will, and leave 
the room before Alec entered it. He was then to go upstairs, 
and try to effect the exchange. If he failed, he failed, and no 
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harm was done. If he found that the will was not there, he 
was to go back at once to the library, and hand the false will 
back to Beattie, who was to change one document for the other, 
while Alec Lindsay was busy with the affidavit. 

Everything had been provided for; and everything was 
carried out according to the conspirators’ plans, except that 
James Semple, instead of fetching the will which Alec had read 
from his uncle’s room, prevailed upon Laura (who had her own 
reason for wishing to know its contents) to get it and bring 
it tohim, The girl merely imagined that she was helping her 
lover to ascertain how his uncle had devised his property. 
When she asked Semple afterwards what he had learned, he 
replied : “I couldn’t make much of it. I think I shall have 
a good large sum; but I couldn’t be sure that I understood 
their lawyers’ jargon.” 

Beattie had not forgotten that on him devolved the respon- 
sibility of Alec Lindsay’s defence. Thinking it wise to take 
time by the forelock, he went down to the Temple on the 
afternoon of the day after the will was read, and made his 
way to the chambers of Mr. Abel Corker. Mr. Corker’s practice 
lay chiefly in the Bankruptcy Court, but he had seen a good 
deal of criminal business in his time, and Mr. Beattie was 
satisfied that he could not intrust young Lindsay’s interests 
to more capable hands than his. 

Passing through a very narrow lane, the lawyer’s clerk 
turned into a doorway in an old building, the bricks of which 
were black with soot. The sides of the doorway were adorned 
with fifty or sixty names belonging to men learned in the law. 
Glancing at these to assure himself of being right, Beattie 
ascended a dark old-fashioned staircase, till he reached the 
third floor, and stopped at a door embellished with half a dozen 
names in black letters, and a small knocker. 

Mr. Beattie had no sooner rapped than the door was suddenly 
opened by a small boy who precipitated himself into the 
aperture, as if determined to block the way until due cause 
for admittance had been shown. 

“Can I see Mr. Corker? I want a consultation,” said the 
visitor, plunging his hand into his trousers’ pocket. 

Without speaking a word, the boy led the way into a corner 
of the passage, boxed off so as to form aclerk’s room. This 
cheerful apartment contained a table and a gas-jet; and the 
boy watched the stranger in silence as he deposited the 
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regulation sum, one pound six shillings, upon the table. Then, 
still without uttering a syllable, he went into the passage, and 
pulled open a door. 

Mr. Corker had just come across the street from the law- 
courts and had not yet divested himself of his wig and gown. 
He was standing with his back to the fire, his gown carefully 
tucked under one arm to save it from being scorched—a 
needless precaution, as no scorching could make it browner 
than it was already. His wig, very black, and very much 
battered, was awry ; and his bands looked as if he had forgotten 
to take them off when he went to bed the night before. 

Seeing his visitor, Mr. Corker grunted, left off stroking his 
shaven chin, and held out two dirty fingers. Mr. Beattie bowed, 
totally ignoring the fingers, and seated himself without waiting 
for an invitation to do so. 

“TIT am managing clerk in the firm of Hatchett, Small, and 
Hatchett,” he began; and went straight on with his story, 
telling, of course, only what was known to Mr. Hatchett and to 
Alec himself. 

Mr. Corker’s keen black eyes were turned full upon the 
speaker ; and as he concluded a benevolent grin overspread the 
old barrister’s sallow features. 

“Very neat—very pretty—very pretty zzdeed,” he said. “This 
Mr. Lindsay must be a young man of ability. It was not 
expected, I suppose, that the Scotch minister should be present 
at the reading of the will?” 

“ T should think not,” said Mr. Beattie, with a smile. 

“And what do they charge him with, eh?” 

“They have not had time to charge him yet; but I thought 
it better to make you acquainted with the facts, so that ¥ 

Mr. Beattie stopped, for Mr. Corker was not listening to him. 
With one hand still holding up the tails of his gown, and the 
other caressing the lower part of his face, Mr. Corker was 
promenading the room, quite oblivious to all but the workings 
of his own brain. 

“ And the draft’s lost?” he asked suddenly. 

“Tt cannot be found,” said Mr. Beattie, gravely. 

“That's a mistake. It ought to be found,” said Mr. Corker, 
sharply. 

“T’m afraid it cannot be found,” replied Mr. Beattie, and the 
barrister re-commenced his promenade without paying any more 
attention to his visitor. 
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Seeing this, Beattie quietly left the room, and after impress- 
ing upon the silent clerk the necessity of dispatching his master 
in a Hansom to Bow Street Police Court immediately on 
receiving a telegram, he took his departure. 

Next morning Beattie had a note from Alec, posted the 
night before, telling him of the summons; and in consequence 
of his friend’s forethought, Alec found his counsel awaiting him 
when he arrived at Bow Street. 

The magistrate had not yet taken his seat, and there was 
time for a short interview. Etiquette did not require that 
Mr. Corker should appear in an inferior court such as a police- 
court in professional costume; and this was a pity, for if the 
barrister had seemed but a faded flower in his wig and gown, he 
looked positively disreputable without them. 

On his part Mr. Corker regarded Alec with considerable 
interest, very much as a R.A. might look on a young artist who 
had shown unusual talent. 

“There’s just one thing I want to say to you, Mr. Corker,” 
said Alec hurriedly. “I am convinced now that I made a 
gross blunder in preparing the will. I could not believe it at 
first; but I see that I must have done so, and I suppose I must 
suffer for my carelessness. Whether, in reading the will, I read 
what was really there, or what I thought was there, I don’t 
know.” 

As Alec had been speaking, Mr. Corker kept looking at him 
with a curious, half-amused, half-admiring expression in his 
beady black eyes ; and when the young man ended his speech 
he turned slowly away, without answering a word, and began to 
tell an interesting story to the counsel on the other side. This 
was Mr. Champneys, a middle-aged young man, with a hard, 
keen face, finely-cut features, and firmly set, thin lips. Mr. 
Champneys wore well-made clothes and fine linen, and looked 
like a gentleman. Everything about him was absolutely correct, 
everything he said was clearly yet cautiously expressed. He 
sat with unmoved features listening to Mr.Corker’s anecdote, 

when a sudden bustle in the region of the bench announced the 
arrival of Mr. Mallison, the magistrate. The two barristers and 
the half-dozen solicitors who were present stood up; and as 
Mr. Mallison slowly made his way to his chair, Mr. Corker 
placed his hand over his mouth, and delivered the point of his 
story into Mr. Champneys’ ear, much to that gentleman’s 
disgust. 
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Alec was sitting beside Beattie at the solicitor’s table. He 
glanced behind him. The court was filled with frowsy women 
and beetle-browed men, the friends of the prisoners who were 
presently to appear in the dock, with here and there the tall 
form of a policeman. A few respectable-looking people were 
sitting in front; but the majority of those present evidently 
belonged to the criminal classes; and the unmistakeable, 
sickening odour peculiar to such a crowd filled the air. “Are 
these the men with whom I am to live for the future?” said 
Alec to himself, as a shudder passed over him. 

But the magistrate had arranged his papers, and was now 
ready to begin. 

“ Are you two gentlemen in the same case?” he asked, with 
a glance at the two counsel. 

“T believe so,” said Mr. Champneys. 

“Then we'll take your case first,” answered Mr. Mallison. 
This was not pure good-nature on the magistrate’s part. He 
knew Mr. Corker well, and was anxious to get him out of the 
court as soon as possible. 

Then Mr. Champneys rose, and “opened the case.” Alec’s 
eyes wandered to a kind of box fitted with pews at one side 
of the bench. Half a dozen men and boys were sitting there, 
writing as fast as their pencils would go. ‘These are the 
reporters,” thought Alec ; “to-morrow morning my shame will 
be in every man’s mouth.” 

As succinctly as he could, Mr. Champneys detailed the facts. 
“T shall only ask for a remand to-day, he said in conclusion, as 
the documents we rely upon are not yet in our hands. Call the 
Reverend Dr. Mackenzie.” 

Mr. Corker grinned, and looked the magistrate straight in 
the face. 

“T may save the court some trouble,” he said, rising. “The 
will is here. The draft seems to have been destroyed as 
waste paper. Messrs. Hatchett’s managing clerk is here; and 
he will tell you, sir, that he has searched everywhere for it, and 
it cannot be found. But to my mind that is of little import- 
ance.” 

“We are accused of forgery, in the first place. Where is the 
forgery? On my friend’s opening, where is the forgery ?” 

“ Altering the draft was a forgery ?” said Mr. Champneys. 

“Unless you have some evidence of the private instructions 
given by the accused to the clerk who prepared the will, I 
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should be against you there,’ said Mr. Mallison to Mr. 
Champneys. 

“But there would be the uttering of the forged draft,” said 
Mr. Champneys. 

“Have you any one here who read the draft?” inquired the 
magistrate. 

“T am afraid not,” said Mr. Champneys. 

“Then how are you going to prove it, in the absence of the 
draft itself ?” 

“At least, sir, as the defendant would have gained largely 
by the fraud, had it not been detected, there was an attempt 
to obtain money by the false pretence that the words in the will 
were ‘five hundred thousand pounds.’ ” 

A long wrangle ensued upon this point, Mr. Corker arguing, 
with much scorn of his opponent’s contentions, that no attempt 
had yet been made by the accused to get the money, that it 
could only be obtained from the executors, whereas the alleged 
false pretence had been made to the testator, and so forth. 

After half an hour’s argument, Mr. Mallison came to the 
conclusion that he could not commit the defendant for trial 
upon that charge, any more than he could upon that of forgery; 
and Mr. Corker, muttering his satisfaction, began to fold up the 
sheet of paper which had done duty as his brief. 

Dr. Mackenzie was amazed, bewildered, shocked. Was the 
scoundrel going to escape after all? Was he not to be allowed 
even to tell his story to the magistrate? He tried to whisper 
to his solicitor ; but the solicitor would not listen. He stood up, 
and forgetting where he was, struck the table with his fist, 
exclaiming, “It’s a foul conspiracy !” 

What he meant was not very clear to his own mind ; but the 
word he used arrested Mr. Champney’s attention. 

“Pardon me, sir,” he said, after a moment’s thought ; “ it is 
at least clear that the defendant can be indicted for conspiracy 
—for conspiracy with the person who engrossed the will to 
prepare a false one.” 

“There’s nothing about conspiracy here,” said Mr. Corker, 
with an angry frown, waving the summons in the face of the 
bench. 

“True; but now I apply for a summons, Perhaps your 
worship would order that it be served at once,” and Mr. Champ- 
neys glanced in Alec’s direction with a look that was both 
uneasy and insulting.” 
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Before Mr. Corker could intervene, Alec sprang to his feet. 

“T am perfectly willing that the summons should be issued, 
and heard now,” he cried. 

Mr. Corker turned upon him with a scowl. Mr. Mallison 
regarded him gravely over the top of his spectacles. 

“You have no objection, I suppose, Mr. Corker,” said the 
magistrate. 

The barrister growled something by way of reply, as he 
turned to confer with Beattie. 

“Seems as if he rather wanted to be locked up,” whispered 
Mr. Corker. 

“T fancy the charge must be heard some time. We gain 
nothing by delay,” said Beattie, in a low tone. 

Mr. Corker gravely unfolded his pro forma brief, and placed 
it before Mr. Beattie, with his finger laid impressively on the 
title of that document. The other smiled, and taking up a pen, 
added the words, “ For conspiracy—Mr. Corker—five guineas.” 
This little point having been satisfactorily settled, the new 
charge was formally made, and Dr. Mackenzie had the satis- 
faction of telling his story in the witness-box. 

His evidence was evidently that of an honest man, and it 
told fatally against Alec. Mr. Corker fairly earned his fresh 
fee, bullying the witness, the counsel for the prosecution, and 
the magistrate impartially, and loudly contending that as the 
supposed accomplice, MacGowan, was not in custody, and as it 
was not shown anything criminal had been done, it would be 
absurd to commit the defendant for conspiracy. 

But Mr. Mallison, like many men who have no great strength 
of mind, was obstinate. He was convinced that a gigantic 
fraud had been attempted, and he was resolved that the case 
should go before a jury. Besides, he was getting angry at 
Mr. Corker’s scornful tone and arrogant manner. 

“ There,” he said, as he signed the warrant of commitment ; 
“he’s fully committed. I suppose you will now conclude your 
argument, Mr. Corker.” 

The barrister dashed the book he was quoting from on the 
table before him. “I apply that the defendant may be admitted 
to bail,” he said. “Iam prepared with bail to any reasonable 
amount.” 

The magistrate shook his head. 

“T know Mr. Lindsay well. I will become his bail for twenty 
thousand pounds,” said a voice from the body of the court. 
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Alec’s pale face flushed with pleasure. It was Blake who had 
spoken. 

But Mr. Mallison had once more made up his mind, and was 
now immoveable. 

“Who are you, sir? The defendant has one counsel, and 
that is enough,” he said to Blake. “The case is too important 
to admit of my considering the question of bail,” he added. 
“ Half a million sterling, I think you said, Dr. Mackenzie?” 

“ Half a million, sir.” 

“ Couldn’t think of bail for a moment.” 

Mr. Champneys gathered up his books and papers. Mr. 
Corker, very much disgusted with the turn matters had taken, 
pushed his way out of court. A policeman touched Alec 
Lindsay on the shoulder, and led him away. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
ALEC’S FRIENDS VISIT HIM. 


IT was not until the evening of the following day that a letter 
from Hubert Blake arrived at the Castle Farm. Alec himself 
had not written ; for Blake had assured him that he would write 
at once, and would say all that was necessary. 

As soon as Alec’s father opened the letter, and read its 
opening words, Margaret, who was watching him, saw a change 
come into his face. She dropped her work, and clasped her 
hands, nerving herself for the bad news which she was sure had 
come. 

The letter was a very long one, and took several minutes 
to read. Still Margaret waited, without speaking. Suddenly 
the old man’s arm dropped by the side of his chair, and he 
uttered a sound which was half a moan, half an inarticulate 
wail. 

“What is it, father?” cried Margaret, springing to his side. 
“ Something dreadful has happened. Oh! what is it?” 

Her father gazed at her with stony features, without uttering 
a word. 

“Only tell me, father! Something is wrong with Alec. 
Is he ill ?” 

“Worse than that, my girl,” said the old man, almost in a 
whisper. 
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“ Dead—is he dead? He cannot be dead.” 

“Tt is worse than that,” said Mr. Lindsay, in a louder tone. 

“He has——” 

The words failed to come. 

He conquered his emotion, and spoke them with a cold, cruel 
distinctness, 

“He has stolen—or tried to steal—his uncle’s money. He is 
in prison.” 

For a moment Margaret’s heart stood still. Then she seized 
Blake’s letter, which was lying on the floor, and began to read it. 

The old man sat gazing into the fire without speaking. 

“But he may be innocent!” cried Margaret, suddenly. 
“Mr. Blake does not believe him guilty. See; he says—‘ Of 
course I do not for one moment believe si 

“ Of course he says that,” interrupted her father, impatiently. 
“ That is only his polite way of speaking.” 

“ But he cannot be guilty.” 

“None of us know what we may do till the temptation 
comes, Margaret. Besides, it is too clear. Your uncle imagined 
he was leaving all this money to the Free Church. Alec made 
him think he was doing so by reading the will wrongly. Dr. 
Mackenzie has sworn that he heard him do so with his own 
ears.” 

“But James Semple says 

“T noticed that,” said Mr. Lindsay, coldly. “ Don’t you see, 
they would divide this immense sum of money between them ? 
I would not take Semple’s word in such a case, against that of a 
man like Dr. Mackenzie.” 

“Are you going to London, father?” asked the girl, after a 
pause. 

“Ay ; I suppose so. In the morning.” 

“You will let me go with you?” 

“ Nonsense, girl. Of what use could you be?” 

“Not much, perhaps ; but we would be company for each 
other. Oh, father! I can’t stay here by myself!” 

And the old man yielded a somewhat grudging consent. 

Late on the following afternoon they arrived in London. 
Blake had obtained from his uncle permission to invite them 
both to Highgate in the first instance, an invitation which 
Mr. Lindsay was very unwilling to accept. He wished to go to 
an hotel, but Margaret overruled him. “ They will perhaps be 
offended if we don’t go; and we need only stay one night,” she 
said, 
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Old Mr. Blake found it convenient to have one of his 
“attacks,” as he rather vaguely called them, and thus avoided 
his guests entirely. Blake was anxious to make some return for 
the kindness he had received at Castle Farm ; but in spite of his 
efforts there was a constraint on the little party which nothing 
could dissinate. Mr. Lindsay looked and spoke very much as 
usual, except that he was very pale, and there was a stern 
formality in his manner which forbade any nearer approach. 
His rough northern accents sounded harsh and forbidding to 
the southern ears of his new acquaintances. 

As for Sophy, her colour heightened a little when she was 
told that Margaret would accompany her father, and would, for 
one night at least, be a guest under Mr. Blake’s roof. She was 
anxious to see what the girl was like who had captivated 
Hubert’s affections—for she felt sure that something of the kind 
had occurred. Margaret’s cold pale face, her severe beauty, her 
low measured tones, took the English girl by surprise. 

“She is dressed like a housekeeper ;” was Sophy’s first 
thought. 

“But how self-possessed she is, how—how unlike any one I 
have ever seen,” was her second. 

Margaret, in spite of her country-made dress and her utter 
want of “style,” was in no way ridiculous. Her calm proud 
eyes surveyed her hostess, till Sophy felt, somehow, that she 
was the smaller and weaker creature of the two, and instinctively 
turned to Hubert for sympathy and protection. 

Before Mr. Lindsay went upstairs for the night Blake tried 
to say a word about Alec, whose name had never crossed his 
father’s lips. 

“T think it will be better, Mr. Blake, if we leave that subject 
entirely alone for the present,” said the old man, sternly. 

Blake flushed and bit his lip, but made no reply. 

“Is it possible that he believes Alec to be guilty?” he said 
to himself afterwards, with a curious look at his guest’s face. 

It was true. The laird was not a man to takean imaginative 
view of things. He looked simply at the facts, and in them he 
read his son’s condemnation. As for the faith that can go 
beyond “facts,” the faith that looks upon a man’s character as 
the most important of all facts, that can accept a gesture of 
denial as more potent evidence than the words of many witnesses, 
he would have looked upon such a thing as childish folly. His 
son had been tempted, probably by Semple. He had been 
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without true religious principle ; and he had fallen. The disgrace 
was indelible; it was overwhelming. For him no more would 
the sun shine, or the trees put forth their leaves. His grey hairs 
would indeed go down with sorrow to the grave. 

There was this to be said for him, that he had never known 
his son. The two natures were in many points absolutely unlike. 
Their sympathies were diverse. Alec had carefully abstained 
from expressing his true opinions, but the old man had never- 
theless been quite aware that they were in many instances the 
antipodes of his own. Confidence between them would in any 
case have been difficult ; and events had made it almost impos- 
sible. Alec perhaps, did his father less than justice, and the 
old man felt bitterly that any one of Alec’s chance acquaint- 
ances knew his son better than he did himself. 

It was a relief to every one when the travellers retired. 
Sophy, as she sought her couch, could think of no one but 
Margaret. 

“ An iceberg! A positive iceberg!” she exclaimed to herself, 
as she sat crouching over the tiny fire in her bed-room. “Even 
her brother’s trouble does not seem to move her in the least. 
Ah! If I had had such a brother! And Hubert—can he really 
love her? If it had been any one worthy of him, any one who 
could understand and return his warm affection, I should have 
been 2 

Here Sophy’s candle suddenly went out, and her reflections 
ended in a sigh. 

Meanwhile, Alec’s naturally buoyant spirits had not failed 
him. As he told himself over and over again, he had acted like 
a fool, with a most culpable want of care, and it was only natural 
and fitting that he should suffer for it. As for the confinement, 
the cold of his cell, the mean surroundings, the distasteful food, 
that mattered little. The disgrace was the worst of it. “My 
poor father will feel it terribly,” he said to himself. 

“ And even if by some accident I am acquitted, will men 
believe me innocent? How can I hope to rise to a high place 
in the world’s estimation after this? Twenty years hence some 
one will say—There was some queer story about a will, wasn’t 
there? He was accused of tampering with one, and he was 
tried at the Old Bailey. I know that.” 

This was the thought which chilled him and nearly broke 
down his courage. His liberty might be regained ; wealth might 
come with future years; but his good name, more precious than 
all—was not that irretrievably gone ? 
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This gloomy thought was in his mind when his cell-door 
suddenly opened, and his father appeared, with Margaret behind 
him. 

Alec sprang from his seat, and rushed forward with out- 
stretched hands. 

“Father!” he cried. 

But the old man had advanced a step or two, and now stood 
looking at his son immoveably, his hands resting on the top of 
his stick. 

“ Unhappy boy!” 

Alec drew back, his eyes blazing with indignation, unable to 
speak. 

Margaret was seized with a fit of sobbing. It was the only 
sound in the cell. 

“And you believe that I did that?” asked Alec at length, 
frowning as he spoke. 

The lad’s look and words almost shook the old man’s opinion. 
Alec seemed to be taking the part of the accuser. 

“T believe the oath of God’s minister,” answered Mr. Lindsay. 
“Do you—dare you, deny it ?” 

“Deny it!” echoed the boy, as turning his back, he looked 
up at the grated window of his cell. It was well that his father 
could not see the look of contempt which was then on his face. 

“Speak, sir! Do you deny your guilt to your own father?” 
cried the old man. The lad’s manner was irritating him past 
endurance. Alec did not answer at once, and Margaret stepped 
forward. 

“Only say you did not intend to do anything wrong, Alec,” 
she said, laying her hand on her brother’s arm. 

“Why should I say it, when I would not be believed, 
Maggie?” he said in a softer tone. “We had better not say 
any more about it.” 

“T am sorry you should have had such a long journey in 
winter for nothing,” he continued, addressing his father. ‘“ Won't 
you sit down?” 

The old man looked at his son without speaking. Was it 
possible that he could be speaking the truth? No; he told 
himself. It was not possible. And if so, what a consummate 
hypocrite, what an impudent scoundrel, had the young man 
become! And yet he was his son. 

“Alec,” said the laird in a softer tone, “if you cannot confess 
to me, you may at least confess to God. If we confess our sins, 
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you know, He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins. But if 
any restitution is possible it must be made, else there can be no 
forgiveness. Come, Margaret, I think we had better be going 
now.” And the old man turned to leave the cell, a hundred-fold 
more sad at heart than he had been when he entered it. 

Alec stood still, in cold but respectful silence. Margaret, 
as soon as his back was turned, threw one arm round her 
brother’s neck ; but he did not respond to her embrace. 

“And you, Maggie? Do you believe this of me?” 

“Not—not if you say you did not intend to do wrong, Alec. 
But if you had done it, I would have loved you all the same,” 
she said in a hurried whisper. 

“Thank you, Maggie. But—never mind. Good-bye for 
to-day. Don’t let father come again, if you can help it.” In 
another moment they were gone. 

So even Maggie did not quite believe in him. She was not 
sure. She was balancing probabilities. 

“And who will believe in my innocence, if my own father 
does not!” he cried aloud, when he found himself alone. 
Who, indeed? Alec saw, as he had not seen before, the 
cruel strength of the very accusation to blast his life. Hence- 
forth an honourable distinction was impossible for him. In 
a moment the ambition which, vague as its shape had been, 
had been the life-blood of his soul, perished within him. He 
saw the years stretch out before him, without hope of any 
second spring. His love was wrecked; his good name was 
gone ; and, worst of all, there was nothing to live for. 

All at once he burst into a wild fit of laughter. 

The gaoler came and opened his cell-door to see what was 
the matter. 

“Tt’s a queer world this, isn’t it, turnkey ?” 

“None the less queer for havin’ you in it,” said the man, as 
he shut the door with a bang, and made the heavy bolts fall 
into their sockets. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
MISGIVINGS, 


MEANTIME, James Semple’s conscience had been making him 

very miserable. It was not the fraud that troubled him. He 

had long since made up his mind that to prevent his uncle’s 

unnatural intentions from being carried out was a very venial 
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offence. Nor was it merely Alec’s incarceration. That, he 
thought, would be amply compensated by the quarter of a 
million which would fall to his share, as one of the residuary 
legatees. Alec’s fortune, in fact, would be twice as large as his 
own; and it was only fair that he should take his share of the 
inconveniences which were inseparable from the securing of it. 

But if he should be convicted, and sentenced to a long term 
of imprisonment, Semple knew that he would feel very 
uncomfortable indeed. Yet, he argued, Alec would certainly 
have himself to thank if that was the result. If he had chosen 
to take Beattie’s hint, and declare that his uncle, before he died, 
had privately told him that he had changed his mind, and wished 
to leave the bulk of his money to his two nephews, all would 
have been well, and Dr. Mackenzie might have raged as much 
as he pleased, without being able to do any harm. It was 
Alec’s inability to explain the discrepancy between the will 
as it stood and his uncle’s known intentions which formed the 
real strength of the prosecution. 

It would be very sad if Alec were convicted in consequence 
of his own obstinacy, but it would be still more sad, it would 
be a quite intolerable calamity, if any thing should happen to 
Mr. James Semple. And in spite of Beattie’s assurances, he felt 
far from secure. He was horrified to find that Alec was actually 
in prison before he had heard that criminal proceedings had 
been thought of. If the fraud were discovered, what would be 
his fate? 

“I say, Beattie,” he said to his friend one day, “I almost 
think I'll take a voyage to California, or somewhere, and stay 
there till this affair has been thoroughly forgotten. You could 
remit my share of the proceeds, couldn’t you ?” 

Beattie looked at him curiously. 

“T might. But I should be much more likely to remit a 
detective officer.” 

“What!” cried the other with a white, scared face. “You 
don’t mean that you would turn traitor, do you ?” 

“T mean that you would turn traitor if you bolted just now. 
Don’t you see that it would make everybody believe that you 
had done something, and that you were afraid you would be 
found out. Besides, we need your evidence for your cousin’s trial.” 

Semple muttered something to the effect that Alec’s trial 
could get on very well without him. 

“But you don’t think they can convict him?” he said aloud. 
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“Corker says he thinks he can get him off, and he’s the best 
criminal lawyer in the country,” answered Beattie, tranquilly. 
“But you mustn’t talk of a trip to America,” he added, with a 
meaning look. “If you do, you will never see one penny of 
your uncle’s money. I'll see to that.” 

“Oh; I was only joking, of course,” said the other, as he 
took his leave. 

Semple was still living at Claremont Gardens, and he made 
his way thither that day, after parting from his companion. 

As he opened the door with his latch-key, Laura met him in 
the hall. 

“Oh, James,” she whispered to him, ‘“ Margaret Lindsay has 
come up to town; and she is in the drawing-room now, with 
your aunt. She is waiting on purpose to see you.” 

Semple muttered an oath between his teeth, as he very 
deliberately took off his overcoat ; and Laura glided back to 
the drawing-room. 

“No, my dear,” Miss Lindsay was saying when she entered ; 
“nothing will ever make me believe such a thing o’ Alec. If 
your feyther has his doots, as ye seem to think, he has less 
gumption than I gied him credit for. Hoots! The thing’s 
perfeckly ridiculous!” exclaimed the old lady, smoothing away 
imaginary crumbs from her lap as she spoke. 

Margaret felt more cheered by this speech than she had been 
since the blow had fallen ; and at that moment Semple entered 
the room. 

“ How do you do, Maggie?” he said, going up to her in a 
hurried way, and shaking her by the hand. “I didn’t know 
you had come up. Almost a pity, I think; for this scrape, 
I mean this ridiculous accusation they have made against your 
brother, is a matter of no real moment. It is only a tem- 
porary—inconvenience, you know.” 

The three women were listening to him in silence, and some- 
how his words sounded hollow and unreal, even to himself. 

Margaret felt hurt that her wound should thus be openly 
probed and commented on, and she made no reply. 

“Then you think that Mr. Alec Lindsay is in no real 
danger?” asked Laura, timidly. 

Semple turned to her almost gratefully. “Not the least in 
the world,” he said eagerly. “I have just seen B 
the lawyer, you know, and he feels quite sure about it.” 
“Oh, I am so glad!” exclaimed Laura. 
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Then there was a pause. 

“ There is just one question I should like to ask you, James,” 
said Margaret. Semple’s heart sank within him. 

“When Alec read over the will, did he read the bequest 
‘five thousand’ or ‘ five hundred thousand’ pounds ?” 

“ Five thousand,” said Semple, promptly. 

“Are you sure?” asked Margaret, her large eyes steadily 
regarding him. 

“T'll take my oath of it.” 

“But Alec says, I understand, that he either said, or meant 
to say, ‘ five Aundred thousand.’ ” 

“ There’s no doubt he read it as it stands—five thousand— 
and I heard him,” persisted Semple. “ But there seems to have 
been a mistake of some sort. I don’t profess to understand it 
myself.” 

“ Umph,” said Miss Lindsay. 

“Let us hope for the best, dear Margaret—I may call you 
Margaret, as .I did in the old days, mayn’t I?” said Laura, 


when Margaret rose to go. “And you will let me help you to 


look for rooms, won’t you ?” 

But Margaret was in no mood to accept civilities. She 
thanked Laura rather coolly, and went away, declining her 
cousin’s offer to escort her to Highgate. 

“ Have you been to see Alec, James?” asked Miss Lindsay, 
when Margaret had gone. 

Now this was what Semple had not been able to bring 
himself to do. 

“Not yet,” he said, sullenly. “He doesn’t want a lot of 
people bethering round him. At least if I were in his place I 
wouldn't.” 

“ If you were in his place ” repeated the old lady, as if she 
was not thinking of her words, as she turned and slowly left the 
room. Semple shuddered, and watched her curiously till the 
door closed behind her. 

“James,” said Laura, suddenly, “you remember one night, 
before my uncle died, you asked me to watch what he did with a 
paper that had come from the lawyers. What was in that 
paper? Had it anything to do with the will ?” 

“What paper? Oh, I remember now. No; nothing in the 
world.” 

Laura had purposely put her question in this shape. 

“ James, you are not telling me the truth,” she said, looking 
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at him steadily. “You gave me to understand at the time that 
it had to do with it.” 

“You are quite mistaken,” cried Semple, greatly alarmed. 

It was the manner of his denial which the crafty girl had 
wished to observe ; and what she saw satisfied her that she had 
been right in her guess about the paper. 

“ My uncle put it in his desk,” she said, slowly ; “and I told 
you how to take the desk out of the room. Did you get the 
paper? What did you do with it? Did you burn it?” 

“No—no! What makes you imagine such things ! 

“TI believe you did burn it. Come, now?” she said, 
laughing. 

Semple laughed a little too, and looked furtively at his 
companion, as she sat looking into the fire. Laura turned 
round sharply, and caught his glance, smiled to herself, and 
gracefully changed the subject. 

Seeing that the danger had gone by, Semple slipped his 
hand into that of his betrothed. Laura quietly withdrew hers. 

“What's the matter, Laura?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Why do you treat me like that ?” 

“ How else should I treat you ?” 

“ Aren’t we two engaged ?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“ But we are,” cried Semple, catching her arm. 

“Indeed you are mistaken,” said the girl, throwing off his 
grasp. “ You asked me, I know.” 

“ And you accepted me.” 

“T have not made up my mind about it yet.” 

“Upon my word !” 

His astonishment prevented his saying more. Suddenly a 
thought occurred to him, which stung him like a serpent. 

“Oh, I suppose that means that you have heard.” 

“Heard what ?” 

“That Alec Lindsay is a residuary legatee as well as I.” In 
a moment he saw that he had made a great mistake. She had 
not known it before. But he was too angry to think of what he 
said. “If the poor fellow escapes penal servitude, that is,” said 
he with a sneer. 

Laura Meredith rose and drew a step nearer to the smiling, 
mocking face before her. She could gladly have struck it. 
Then she moved away again, while the smile died from Semple’s 
face. 
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“No,” she said, slowly, “I did zot know it; and that shows 
how unjust your suspicions are. I had already made up my 
mind to have nothing more to do with you.” And with these 
words she swept from the room. 

Semple, in a rage, went off to his club, banging the door 
behind him; and Laura, as soon as she saw that the coast was 
clear, slipped back to the drawing-room fire (for, cat-like, she 
dearly loved a good blaze), and sat down to think. 

So Alec, if he was not found guilty, was to be rich after all 
—as rich as his cousin! What a good thing it was that she 
had not compromised herself more with Semple! But Alec— 
would he ever come back to her? She remembered only too 
well the look in his face when she suggested that he might find 
a way out of his difficulties by inventing instructions which his 
uncle had never given. But he might forget, he might forgive 
her. After all, the suggestion had been made for his sake, not 
for hers. 

And if he were the victim of a plot, and if she were to 
deliver him from the snare in which he had been taken, surely 
gratitude would make him turn to her then! And she would be 
a good wife to him ; faithful, and true, and loving. How happy 
they might be! And the girl’s eyes softened, as the idea 
crossed her mind. 

He must be set free, and she must do it. He was innocent. 
She had never doubted that. (Curiously enough, this girl had 
judged Alec better than his own father had done.) How had 
he been involved? Had he really made a mistake? Or was 
there some conspiracy on foot ? 

Laura went the right way to work. She did not stop to con- 
sider the difficulties of the case, but went straight to motives. If 
there was a plot on foot, Semple was concerned in it. She felt 
sure of that. 

Why had he been so anxious to get hold of that paper? She 
believed he had burned it. 

Then, why had he wanted to see the will, when (as she 
afterwards learned) he had been in the room while it was read ? 
Had he made any alteration in it? No. She felt certain there 
had been no time for anything of that kind. If he had even 
bent down to write in it, she must have seen him doing it. 
He had only stood at the window with it in his hand reading 
it. Besides, if he had altered the writing in any way, the altera- 
tion must have been noticed. 
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The girl’s subtle mind was at fault. She could see no clue 
to the plot which, she felt certain, existed. 

Suddenly she remembered the conversation between Semple 
and a stranger, which she had partly overheard at the railway 
station. “Weare not out of the wood yet,” the stranger had 
said ; and “he must not be there when the will is read, on any 
account.” Who must not be there? Not Alec, surely. Dr. 
Mackenzie? Why? Clearly, that he might not be able to say 
what Alec had read. 

So much seemed clear; but still there was no explanation 
of the fact that Alec failed to carry out his uncle’s instructions. 
Ponder over it as she might, the girl could not solve the mystery. 

“ But suppose I were to write to Alec and tell him all this,” 
she said to herself, “or tell some friend of his, Mr. Blake, for 
example, and get him to tell the lawyer; he might be able to 
put the pieces of the puzzle together. If they have made up 
some plot and allowed the blame to fall on Alec, what a shame 
it was!” And again a pleased look came into her face as she 
remembered how Alec’s gratitude, if she were the means of 
establishing his innocence, would surely bring him once more 
to her side. 

But—how could she have overlooked it? She could never 
tell this. She had made herself one of the conspirators. How 
could she confess that she had kept a watch on the old man, 
and told his nephew where his private papers were to be found ? 
Could she tell openly that she had smuggled his will out of his 
room before it was signed, and had given it to Semple to read ? 
She might find herself in the dock instead of Alec, accused 
of—she knew not what. Who would believe that she had done 
these things innocently, when she could give no good reason for 
doing them at all ? 

Was she going to risk standing her trial with Semple 
and ? She shuddered, shook her head, and crept upstairs 
to her own room. She dared not tell. 

















Reviews. 





I.—LIFE AND ACTS OF LEO THE THIRTEENTH.) 


THIS is a “néw and enlarged edition” of a work that was 
published some years ago by the late Father Keller. Besides the 
authorities mentioned in the Preface, from which many of the 
facts mentioned in the volume have been taken, Father Keller 
had peculiar advantages in compiling the life, in consequence of 
his long residence in Italy. The first two parts of the book are 
interesting, as they give the reader, in the first place, a sketch of 
the life, the last days, and the death and burial of Pope Leo’s 
illustrious predecessor, Pope Pius the Ninth ; and, in the second 
place, an historical sketch of the origin and laws of the 
Conclave. The mode of electing a Sovereign Pontiff is usually 
given in the newspapers of the day on the occasion of an 
election ; but these ephemeral productions are usually lost and 
forgotten. To this volume any one can at any time immediately 
turn for information. After the description of a Conclave, the 
book contains nine chapters which give the history of the Holy 
Father's life down to the year 1886. 

It is not a very easy task to write the life of a living man. 
But there are some living men about whose life all the world 
desires information. The foremost amongst these men is the 
Sovereign Pontiff, everything concerning whom is of interest to 
the whole of Christendom. Our Holy Father Pope Leo the 
Thirteenth has in the few years of his Pontificate done incalcu- 
lable good to the Church. The earnest, and it may be said the 
solemn, manner in which he put forward the study of the 
theology of St. Thomas, the partial neglect of which might 
have become general, at once made all Christians know that 
we had a Supreme Pastor who meant serious and solid work. 
The order which he gave that the Rosary should be recited 
every day during the month of October, rejoiced all his 

The Life and Acts of Pope Leo the Thirteenth. By Rev. Joseph E. Keller, S.J. 
New York: Benziger Brothers, 1888. 
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children, not only because it showed the devotion of their 
common Father to the great Mother of God, but because that 
peculiar devotion, surrounded as it is with such glorious 
traditions, excited in our minds thoughts of victory, not indeed 
of victory on the battlefield, or on the ocean, but the victory 
of prayer and intercession over the evil spirit of the time. 
It is impossible in a short notice to dwell, as one might wish, 
upon all that Pope Leo has effected. But there is one thing 
that it is impossible to pass over; it is the wonderful grace 
which the Holy Father has received, and which has placed 
him, even in temporal matters, despoiled as he is of all 
his temporal possessions, at the head of all the sovereigns 
of the world. It is perhaps not too much to say, that 
when a serious matter of dispute arises between two first-rate 
powers, the first idea which occurs to every one, to be scouted 
indeed by some, but by more to be seriously entertained, is, 
“Will the Pope be asked to mediate?” Ten years ago, if such 
a thought had been suggested by one devout Catholic to 
another, the answer elicited would have been a sigh, accom- 
panied perhaps with a pious ejaculation, “O! for the ages of 
faith!” Not only have railroads and telegraphs caused the 
knowledge of events to be spread more quickly than of old ; 
but that very quickness of knowledge causes events to succeed 
each other more rapidly. One consequence of this is that 
important matters are not so salient as they used to be, and we 
may be liable to forget, from one month to another, facts which 
will go to make up history. Father Keller has, therefore, 
rendered a great service in providing for us a chronicle of 
occurrences which it will be most useful for us to continually 
bear in mind. 

This edition of Father Keller’s work may be called an 
dition de luxe. It has been published in honour of the Jubilee 
of the Holy Father, and it is a matter of regret to us all that 
the author has not survived to direct the appearance of the 
volume. As a well got up book, it is very creditable to the 
American publishers. The letter-press is a good large type, and 
the book contains no less than sixty-five illustrations. Some of 
the latter are exceedingly good ; amongst the best is one repre- 
senting His Holiness, when Bishop of Perugia, distributing alms 
to the poor, and another giving in a small space a very good 
general view of Rome. Amongst the illustrations there are 
many portraits, some of which are well done, but others of them, 
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it must be confessed, are not worthy of equal praise. If 
Father Keller had been alive to see this new production of his 
work, he would have received the congratulations of all English 
readers. As the good and excellent priest is no longer amongst 
us, we must show our gratitude to him by praying that he may 
rest in peace. 





2.,—THE THREE ORDERS OF ST. FRANCIS.} 


The fourth volume of the Lives of the Saints and Blessed of 
the Three Orders. of St. Francis completes the series. It com- 
mences with the Menology for the two last months of the year. 
These comprise several saints whose fame is world-wide— 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary (Nov. 19), St. Leonard of Port 
Maurice, St. Didacus, St. James della Marca, and Blessed John 
Duns Scotus. It is not generally known outside the Franciscan 
Order that John Duns Scotus is one of those who have been 
raised to the altars of the Church. But in Cologne, where his 
relics are placed over the high altar, he has received the title of 
Blessed from time immemorial, and the holiness of his life, 
and miracles wrought through his intercession, explain the 
honour paid him. We might almost judge @ priori that he was 
destined to be a saint, when we learn how from the first he 
was gifted with a most tender devotion to our Lady. Curiously 
enough, he resembled St. Thomas in showing at first a complete 
inaptitude for the study of philosophy. His wonderful attain- 
ments and supernatural learning were the result of prayer to 
Mary. 

Strange to say, notwithstanding his good will and hard study, he 
could not succeed in mastering the smallest proposition. His under- 
standing seemed completely to fail him. In this extremity, he had 
recourse to our Lady, for whom he had the most childlike devotion, 
and implored her help with persevering ardour, begging her to disperse 
the clouds which had come over his mind. One day, having fallen 
asleep under a tree in the garden, the Mother of God appeared to him 
ina dream. She encouraged him to go on with his studies, promising 
him that he should master all the mysteries of sacred science. In 
return, she asked him to make use of his science only to promote her 
glory and to defend her privileges (p. 45). 


From this time he seemed to possess an infused know- 
ledge, and at the age of nineteen took his Doctor’s degree at 


1 Lives of the Saints and Blessed of the Three Orders of St. Francis. Translated 
from the Aurdole Séraphique of the Very Rev. Father Leon. Taunton, 1887. 
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Oxford, and taught with such success that thirty thousand 
students in a few years’ time flocked to his lectures. This 
sentence by the way probably furnishes the true solution of 
the myth of thirty thousand students at Oxford in the most 
flourishing days of the University. There were not this number 
at once, but in a few years’ time those who came thither to listen 
to the great Franciscan amounted to this number. At least 
we submit this as a conjectural solution of the difficulty. 

Duns Scotus, the Doctor Subtilis, had the privilege of 
defending the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception of our 
Lady against the assembled University of Paris. More than 
two hundred Doctors rose in turn to oppose him, but he silenced 
them all. When the discussion was over, a tremendous cheer 
rent the air, and the humble son of St. Francis had to fly to 
escape the ovation that greeted him. He died at the early age 
of thirty-four. Nothing but the possession of infused knowledge 
can explain how so young a man can have attained to his 
wonderful learning, and have written the volumes of philosophy 
and theology that bear his name. It is a curious instance of 
the barbarism of the Reformation that the English language 
received the word Dunce from Duns Scotus, and that in 1550 the 
greater part of his MSS. were burnt, and the loose leaves 
could be seen blown about by the wind in the quadrangle of 
New College. 

We must pass over the well-known miracles recorded in the 
lives of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, St. James della Marca, and 
other saints, to turn to a very different subject. In November, 
1859, there died in the Franciscan convent at Foligno a most 
pious nun, Mother Teresa Gesta, who had been Abbess of the 
convent. Some days after her death her voice was heard crying 
out: “Oh, my God, how I suffer!” The nun who heard the 
words and recognized the voice was not a little alarmed. 


However, taking fresh courage, she replied, “And why do you 
suffer?” The deceased answered, “On account of holy poverty.” 
“What!” said the Sister, “you who were always so poor?” “It is 
not on my own account,” replied the deceased, ‘but on account of the 
religious, to whom I have been too indulgent. If one thing is enough, 
why have two? why have three? As to you, watch over yourself.” 
At the same moment, Sister Anne Felicia saw a thick smoke, and the 
shade of the deceased going towards the staircase, murmuring words 
which the other could not hear. 

On reaching the door of the staircase, the deceased said, in a loud 














-investigation. “He had the tomb of Mother Gesta opened, and 
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voice, “This is a merciful warning; I shall not return again, and here 
is a proof of what I say.” She then laid her hand on the door, and 
the impression of the hand remained there, as if it had been burnt in 
with a red-hot iron. The smoke then disappeared, and Sister Anne 
Felicia ran to the cell of the Abbess, to whom she related all that had 
taken place, in presence of all the nuns who had collected there. ‘They 
ascertained the fact of the impression of the hand of the deceased, and 
prayers were begun for her release (p. 30). 

She appeared several times afterwards, and on the last occasion 
radiant with light. The Bishop subsequently made a judicial 


having applied her hand to the impression left on the door, it 
was proved, before all the witnesses present, that the mark 
exactly corresponded to the hand of the deceased. The door 
that bears this impression has been placed in a frame, under 
a glass, and is shown to visitors.” We should recommend any 
of our readers who visit Foligno to go and inspect for themselves 
the proof of this wonderful miracle. 

The last portion of this volume comprises an_ historical 
sketch of the whole Order, and a sketch of its history in 
England. It contributed not a few to the martyrs of Reforma- 
tion times, among them Blessed William Forest, the Provincial. 
It was a Franciscan, Blessed Peto, who was the author of the 
remarkable prediction that, as dogs licked up the blood of 
Achab, so they should lick up the blood of Henry—a prediction 
that was literally fulfilled after Henry’s death. All the Fran- 
ciscan friaries were seized by the King in 1539, but the greater 
number of them were too poor to bring any profit to the 
spoiler; only three out of eighty produced any returns to the 
royal treasure. 

We are sorry that these volumes have come to an end. 
They form a standard work, of intense interest not to the 
Franciscans only, but to all Catholics. A note in the present 
volume announces a forthcoming collection of lives of English 
Franciscan martyrs, and we hope it may soon appear. 


3.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT.! 
The Cursus Scripture Sacre is making steady progress. The 
two volumes of Special Introduction to the Old Testament, 


' Cursus Scripture Sacre, Introductio specialis in libros Veteris Testamenti. 
Duo Tomi. Auctore Rudolpho Cornely, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux, 1887. 
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which we have the pleasure to announce, complete the Intro- 
ductory portion. This by itself, apart from the commentaries 
with which it is connected, is an invaluable contribution to our 
biblical literature. “ Introduction ” is a branch of study that has 
so recently made good its claim to independent treatment, that 
in England we are hardly as yet able to accord to the term the 
technical value which attaches to the German LZin/ettung. The 
only works we can think of wherein the subject has been dealt 
with by Catholic pens, in a language generally understood, are by 
Patrizi, Ubaldi, Danko, Lamy, and quite recently by the Abbé 
Trochou, in connection with a French series also published by 
M. Lethielleux. Of these the last mentioned will have been 
brought up to date, but the three others, although most useful 
in their way, are quite inadequate to assist the reader who 
wishes to form an opinion on the difficult questions of biblical 
criticism which have recently come to the front. Thus the 
Catholic student has been compelled to rely too entirely on 
Protestant writers, with the risk of failing to distinguish suffi- 
ciently between the gold and the dross which they contain. 
It is not altogether fair to urge this deficiency as a reproach 
against the Catholic body. Account must be taken of the 
extreme difficulties under which Catholic studies have had to 
be pursued during the present century. The Church has not 
enjoyed that prolonged rest and security which is conducive to 
the pursuit of knowledge, and many a promising home of 
learning has been destroyed, either by the dispersion of its 
inmates or the plunder of its funds. With particular heaviness 
has the pressure fallen on the Gregorian University, whence, as 
from the educational centre to which all nations contribute of 
their best, we have a special claim to expect guidance. Such 
guidance has indeed been afforded, and grandly too, in several 
noble works on other branches of theology. But it has been 
left for Father Cornely to break the silence on Holy Scripture 
with a work on Introduction thoroughly worthy of the reputa- 
tion of the University. Father Cornely is no novice at biblical 
study. He has held the Chair of Holy Scripture either at Rome 
or Maria-Laach for some twenty years, and bestows upon us 
the results of his professional labours and his long experience. 
The range of his reading may be gathered from the work under 
notice. As a German, he might be expected to show familiarity 
with the exegetical literature of that country. But we are not 
used to find the same acquaintance with our own literature in 
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foreign writers. It is evident, from the many references and 
quotations, that the library of the Gregorian University is 
furnished with most English standard works, Catholic and 
Protestant. Even our periodicals do not seem protected by 
distance against the sharp eyes of the writer. 

The arrangement is after the manner usual with German 
works of the same description. The conclusions are given in 
numbered paragraphs in long primer, and to each paragraph 
succeeds in smaller type the necessary references and justifica- 
tions, together with whatever further developments may seem 
“to be required. Thus it is easy to follow the thread of the 
exposition. The first volume takes the historical, the second 
the prophetical and remaining portions. On each book we have 
a careful and detailed analysis of its contents, a determination 
of its scope and purpose, its origin, authorship, and historical 
authority, and in the last place a discussion of any problems or 
controversies which may exist in connection with it. Here all 
the modern topics receive due attention to the degree which is 
desirable in an introductory work. 

English readers will naturally look first to see what can be 
learnt concerning the origin of the Pentateuch. The subject is 
discussed at great length. Father Cornely is prepared to admit 
the use and even incorporation of documents, if necessary, in the 
Book of Genesis. This is not inconsistent with Mosaic author- 
ship. Nor is it necessary to maintain that nothing in the way 
of gloss or supplement was added to the remaining books by 
writers of authority subsequent to the death of the legislator, 
still less that the text has been preserved free from all corruption. 
Beyond this he will not allow the compatibility of disintegrating 
theories with the acceptance of the writings as having Divine 
authority. It is sometimes demanded what necessary connection 
there is between the inspiration of a sacred writing and its 
ascription to a particular author. In the abstract undoubtedly 
there is no connection whatever. It is as easy for God to inspire 
one mind as another. But the writing may happen to be 
stamped with such characteristics as involve a declaration that 
this or that particular person was the writer, and then to impeach 
the disputed authorship is to impeach the authority of the 
writing, and consequently to deny its inspiration. Such is the 
case with the Books of the Pentateuch. They profess to come 
from Moses; at the very least they profess to belong to his 

age, and to the time when the tribes had not yet entered into 
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their promised inheritance. To ascribe them to the age of the 
Prophets and of Esdras, is to brand them as fraudulent compo- 
sitions. This statement is vehemently denied by some, though 
not all, of the disintegrating critics, who are able to satisfy 
themselves that the perpetrators of such villanies may have 
acted in perfect good conscience. 

But consider what is involved in the supposition made. 
The assignment of the new legislation to Moses under the form 
of an imaginary narrative, in which he is represented as enacting 
it, does not merely relegate it to the domain of literary fiction. 
This would ill-suffice to meet the exigencies of the theory. It is 
supposed to be contrived expressly with a view to deceive. The 
Book of Deuteronomy is said to have been composed either in 
the earlier part of the reign of Josias, or shortly before. By the 
existing law, as contained in the “ Jehovist ” writings, the “ high 
places” were legitimate places of sacrifice. But experience had 
shown that as long as they continued to be resorted to, it was 
impossible to root out the idolatrous practices which prevailed 
at such celebrations. The aim, therefore, of devout minds was 
to restrict the sacrificial cu/tus to the Royal Temple at Jerusalem, 
where it could be better controlled; and the purpose of the 
writer of Deuteronomy was to furnish an effective basis for a 
reformation in this sense, by presenting the required prescrip- 
tions clothed with the apparent authority of the great legislator. 
How is it conceivable that a person, still less a devout reformer, 
could regard an act of this sort except as grossly wicked and 
dishonouring to God! The same judgment must be passed on 
the morality of the so-called Priest-Codex. This, according to 
the Wellhausen theory, was composed by Esdras, and brought 
out about the time when Nehemias joined him from Babylon. 
Esdras had become convinced that a fuller and more stereotyped 
ritual had become a necessity, and he proceeded to invent a 
legislation to suit, forming it perhaps in part from practices that 
had sprung up with the course of time, and possibly drawing 
also from existing material of written or oral tradition, but still, 
going much beyond the material, and, like his predecessor, 
endeavouring to make institutions of his own devising go down 
with the people, by falsely representing them as the injunctions 
of Moses. Once more, we may ask, how is it conceivable that 
Esdras should have believed an action of this kind acceptable 
to God, and, even if he could, how reconcile with the sanctity of 
God His employment of such an instrument under such con- 
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ditions to write with an inspired pen? The same criticism must 
be made on the origin which this theory is compelled to 
attribute to the Books of Paralipomenon. They are supposed 
to consist largely of deliberate fiction, superadded to a re-casting 
of the facts attested by the Books of Kings, with the purpose of 
removing the historical inconsistencies between the version given 
in these last-mentioned books and the pretended Mosaic origin 
of the “ Priest-Codex.” 

In the above remarks our object has been to show how irre- 
concileable are theories imputing so late an origin with such 
recognition of the Divine authority of the sacred writings as is 
obligatory upon Catholics. But when we put aside the question 
of Divine authority and seek to estimate the hypothesis on its 
own intrinsic merits, this self-same constructive charge of fraud 
which it is compelled to bring against the reputed authors of the 
several documents, is still the rock on which it must split. Well- 
hausen is reported to have stated his fundamental principle of 
criticism thus, “I judge @ pfotiorz and endeavour to estimate the 
rest in accordance with it.” The principle is sound. The judg- 
ment passed on the evidence in a problem of this kind is essen- 
tially comparative. But what is the fotivs ? The books whose 
authorship is challenged, along with which we must class the 
Books of Paralipomenon bear upon their face an appearance of 
candour and sincerity which cannot fail to make upon the reader 
an impression which deepens the more he examines. This 
appearance is a characteristic of the writings quite as much as 
any portion of the contents. It is therefore a fact appertaining 
to the evidence, a fact which needs to be estimated according to 
its value in any comparative appreciation of the pros and cons, 
Its value, moreover, is very high. Without doubt it is the aim 
of every forger to impart to his composition the air of sincerity, 
and within narrow limits he can succeed. But it is scarcely 
conceivable that he should succeed in counterfeiting the high 
moral and spiritual elevation of tone which distinguishes the 
Sacred Writings. At all events the countervailing evidence 
ought to be of overwhelming weight, and we must express our 
personal conviction that the considerations urged by adversaries 
have no claim to be so regarded. Often the passages relied on 
as inconsistent with the Mosaic period, cause difficulty only 
because their meaning has not been rightly apprehended, often 
they can be relegated to the margin from which they appear to 
have slipped into the text, or may be recognized as glosses added 
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afterwards by competent authority to render the text intelligible 
to a later age. Often again the argument er sz/entio has been 
unduly pressed through misapprehension of the purpose of 
sacred composition. We are free to admit that when the dis- 
counting process has been carried to the furthest, there still 
remain points for which it is difficult to find a complete expla- 
nation. Foremost amongst these we would place the apparent 
disregard, even by upright and pious personages, of the provisions 
of the Law concerning the place of sacrifice. The conjectural 
reconciliations offered are not without value ; still they are only 
conjectural and so far fail to satisfy. But it is just here that the 
claims of the comparative method need to be urged. We hear 
much about the impossibility of reconciling the sacrifices of 
Samuel at Bethlehem, or of Elias at Carmel, with the moral 
character of these men, except on the supposition that the 
legislation of the Deuteronomist and the “ Priest-Codex” were 
not then existent: but the crudest and most untenable sugges- 
tions are considered adequate to remove the opposite inconsis- 
tency, to which attention has been directed. Which is the most 
unlikely, that a fuller knowledge of the sense attached to the 
prohibition to offer sacrifice apart from the tabernacle and the 
temple, might furnish an ample justification of the actions of 
Samuel, Elias, and others, or that men capable of imparting to 
their work the spirit of exalted piety and candour, which we 
discern in the writings impeached, should at the same time be 
capable of thinking God honoured and His ends promoted by 
an abominable fraud? To appreciate the full force of these 
considerations, the reader should peruse carefully the account of 
the discovery and public reading of the Book of the Law under 
Josias* and that of the other bringing forth and public reading 
under Esdras.* On the former occasion Helcias the high priest 
is said to have discovered the Book in the Temple, and King 
Josias to have read it before the priests and the prophets [Jere- 
mias must have been among them] and all the assembled people. 
If the Book in question was really one concocted about this time, 
we may be sure that a very short interval elapsed between the 
composition and the publication. The most reasonable, although 
not the generally accepted theory, would be that it was com- 
posed with a view to this very occasion. A forger likes to see 
the fruits of his labours quickly realized, and, if Helcias was not 
himself responsible, we may suppose at least that the real author 
2 4 Kings xxii. xxiii, 3 2 Esdras viii. 
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was present and participated in the touching proceedings which 
are recorded in the Book of Kings. But then what a hypocrite 
he must have been to stand by and listen to, if not join in, all 
this display of pious and penitential feeling built upon his 
imposture, without once opening his lips to declare the truth! 
This is a very incomplete statement of the improbabilities 
involved in the theory as it affects this passage; and those which 
arise from its attitude towards 2 Esdras viii.are quite as grave, if 
not graver. 

Two propositions need to be distinguished, one whether the 
legislation found: in the Pentateuch is Mosaic in its origin; the 
other whether the writings in their present form are the compo- 
sition of the legislator, or at all events the product of his age. 
It is the ascription of a late date to the legislation which forms 
the basis of the Wellhausen theory, and it is to meet this that 
our remarks have been framed, as also it is against this that the 
reasonings advanced seem to tell with the greatest force. How 
far the further questions can be established, either independently 
or as involved in this, we cannot here consider, but the reader 
will find the full discussion in the book before us, the author of 
which maintains the affirmative answer. 


4-—OWNERSHIP AND NATURAL RIGHT.! 


The American economist, Francis A. Walker, wrote in 
Scribner's Magazine, January, 1887: “The advantages attend- 
ing private ownership, notwithstanding the admitted fact that 
the system sacrifices, in its very beginning, the equities of the 
subject-matter, are so manifest, so conspicuous, so vast, that 
there seems little danger that the scheme of Messrs. Hill, 
Wallace, and George will ever come to prevail over the plain, 
frank, blunt common sense of the English race.” The admission 
contained in these lines seems to Father Holaind needless and 
dangerous, and justly so. It is a spurious common sense that 
is in real contradiction with intellectual reason, and a spurious 
article is sure some day to be found out. If the equities of the 
subject-matter are in favour of Mr. George, we had better tender 
our submission betimes to the future conqueror. Father Holaind 


1 Ownership and Natural Right. An examination of the land theories of 
Messrs. Herbert Spencer and Henry George. By Rev. R. J. Holaind, S.J. 
Baltimore and New York: Hill and Harvey, 1887. 
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shows by unanswerable reasoning that the said equities are dead 
against him, 

The chapters that most strike us in this little work are 
from iv. to x. inclusively. It is shown that, speaking generally, 
if man is to live and thrive at all as man, he must have some 
exterior goods that he can permanently claim as his own. 
Mr. George does not deny this general proposition: but some 
of his argumentation about land seems to militate against all 
property. The title to things previously unappropriated is found 
in occupancy and labour. To the question which of these 
titles comes first, Father Holaind well replies that every kind 
of occupancy involves labour, though not necessarily any great 
exertion: that the first labour expended begins the title, and 
labour carried far enough to give the object a new value, makes 
the title perfect. ‘“ Unearned increment” is pronounced to be 
an accident which ought to go to the benefit of the owner, on 
the principle that the accident follows the substance. Besides, 
if this increment is to be confiscated, “unearned decrement ” 
gives the owner a claim upon the State: he has done no more 
to incur the one than to earn the other. Father Holaind might 
have quoted the axioms, ves fructificat domino and res perit 
domino, traditions upon which it is perilous to innovate. Of 
course the community may and does lay on or take off rates 
and taxes in proportion to this increment or decrement. 

Coming now to the consideration of land, Father Holaind 
shows how arbitrary is the distinction by which Henry George 
would mark off land from all other products as being susceptible 
of none other than a communal ownership. “It is the creation 
of God:” so is everything else. “It is fixed in quantity:” yes, 
the bulk of the earth is a fixed quantity, but the productiveness 
of the earth, dependent on human labour, is a varying one, 
“It exists though generations come and go:” so do gold and 
diamonds, yet Mr. George does not oppose ownership either in 
diamonds or gold. Father Holaind might have called Mr. 
George’s attention to an article by Mr. Albert Pell in the Roya/ 
Agricultural Society's Journal for November, 1887, entitled 
“The Making of Land in England.” The innovator does not 
seem to be aware that land, considered as a thing of value in 
civilized countries, is a made article quite as much as wine or 
leather, or many other such commodities which he would still 
leave in private hands. In fact, as his more thorough-paced 
brethren often declare, Mr. George is a half-formed Socialist, a 
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case of arrested development. To have any standing, he should 
either go the whole length of Karl Marx or fall back into the 
ranks of capitalists. 

A more moderate and rational position that an advocate of 
Mr. George might fall back upon, to wit, that the nationalization 
of the land is, not indeed a thing of necessity and absolute 
justice, but a measure of the highest expediency, and a panacea 
for all the ills that States are heirs to, is ably examined by 
Father Holaind in his twelfth chapter. Panaceas are commonly 
impostures, and this appears to be no exception to the rule. 

In the Jesuit schools of philosophy and theology there is 
prescribed a certain exercise, in which some member of the 
class brings objections against the doctrine of the Professor, 
and another solves them. These statutory objections, the 
occupation of an afternoon hour, are at times not very forcible 
and not very new. Yet the tritest and feeblest of them would 
bear comparison with many arguments used by men of repute 
in English philosophy. The following is no pomeridian 
reminiscence of the Ethic class, which Father Holaind so ably 
conducts at Woodstock: it is the argument of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer: “Lands unreclaimed belong to all men: but your 
improvements cannot vitiate the claim of all men: therefore 
even reclaimed lands belong to all men still.” The first of 
these assertions is turned and rendered quite pointless by a 
quotation which Father Holaind aptly brings in from Professor 
Woolsey: “If the world was common, it was common in the 
sense of being unappropriated, and not in the sense of being 
held in joint property.” In other words, with Puffendorf cited 
by Father Holaind, and De Lugo before him, we must dis- 
tinguish two sorts of community of goods, a negative and a 
positive one: the former consisting in this, that things are as yet 
unappropriated and belong to no one: the latter involving 
collective ownership. The former, not the latter, as Mr. Spencer 
tacitly supposes, was the community of land and goods that 
existed antecedently to all individual occupation. 

The second assertion, that the improvements of the individual 
cannot vitiate the claim of all men to the substance of the thing 
improved, is only valid on the assumption that, antecedently 
to improvement, the thing was the property of all men 
collectively, which it was not. 

Let us hear Mr. Spencer once more with Father Holaind’s 
reply. “Either men have a right to make the soil private 
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property,” says Mr. Spencer, “or they have not. If men have 
not such a right, we are at once delivered, &c, If they have 
such a right, then is that right absolute.” Father Holaind 
answers boldly, “Men have such a right, but it is not absolute.” 
He continues : 


Even natural rights are subject to limitations. Nature itself prompts 
a musical man to pour forth his soul in musical strains, and yet, should 
the owner of a hand-organ insist on striking up Ha? Columbia, close 
to the stand from which a speaker addresses his friends and countrymen 
on some vital issue, say the choice of a mayor for the Empire City, the 
poor artist would fare badly. . . . He had reasoned thus: ‘Either a 
man has the right of turning the crank of a hand-organ, or he has not. 
If he has not, then is his liberty abridged: if Ae has the right, then is 
that right absolute.’ Such was his reasoning, but the poor man had 
misinterpreted the American Constitution. When we mean that the 
right of ownership is adso/ute, if we mean that no man or body of men 
standing on no better ground than that of mere expediency or self- 
interest can lawfully advance a counter-claim, we can in that narrow 
sense say that it is absolute. But if we mean that it can hold in abeyance 
the Dominion of God, the Eminent Domain of the State, or the claim 
of extreme necessity pressed by a fellow-man, then we put on the right 
of ownership a strain that human liberty itself could not bear, for even 
human liberty must yield to a superior moral power. 


The fact expressed by the term Eminent Domain is well 
worthy of attention. It is just that qualification of private 
ownership for public good, which renders it unnecessary to 
proceed to Socialism. Socialists never seem to have heard of 
Eminent Domain. We quote for their benefit Father Holaind’s 
definition of it. 


Eminent Domain is the right inherent in the supreme power in civil 
society to use the property of its members, when it is indispensable for 
the Being or Well-being of the commonwealth ; with the understanding, 
however, that a suitable compensation be given, whenever public 
burdens would otherwise fall unequally on the various units of the 
body politic. 


5.—LIFE OF JEAN GABRIEL PERBOYRE.! 
The inveterate dislike of the Chinese to the presence of 
foreigners amongst them has at all times rendered missions to 


1 Life of the Venerable Servant of God, Jean Gabriel Perboyre. Translated 
from the French by the Lady Clare Feilding. London: Burns and Oates, Limited, 
1887. 
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their country a service of peculiar difficulty and danger. But 
the prospect of persecution and even of death, while it repels the 
faint-hearted, only stimulates the desire of generous and fervent 
souls, whose highest ambition is to shed their blood for the faith 
of Christ; for them the hope of a martyr’s crown invests the 
Chinese mission with a special attraction. Such a one was Jean 
Gabriel Perboyre, the subject of the memoir before us. 

The early life of this servant of God presents no salient 
feature of interest. Born in humble circumstances, as a child he 
was remarkable for docility, modesty, and piety; later on he 
evinced an aptitude for study, and a decided vocation to the 
priesthood, and was accordingly sent to the Seminary, on 
leaving which he became a member of the Congregation of the 
Mission founded by St. Vincent of Paul. Both while himself a 
student, and also when intrusted by his superiors, on account of 
his power in influencing others, with the direction of novices, 
the universal testimony was that M. Perboyre was without fault, 
“absolutely devoid of any imperfection,” a perfect model of 
virtue. This is a rare testimony to be given of any man. God 
Himself moreover gave proof of his holiness by bestowing on 
him the exceptional favours with which He is sometimes pleased 
to honour His saints. 


One of his novices was serving M. Perboyre’s Mass, when, at the 
moment of Consecration, he beheld him lifted up from the ground and 
ravished in ecstacy. When the Holy Sacrifice was over, the servant of 
God, alarmed in his humility, feared that the young server should 
reveal what he had just witnessed, and on returning to the sacristy 
made him promise to preserve it an inviolable secret. ‘‘I forbid you,” 
he said, “ever to reveal to any one, as long as I live, what you have 
just seen.” The fortunate witness remained faithful to his promise as 
long as M. Perboyre lived, but after his death, it was due to the glory of 
God to reveal His marvellous operations (p. 43). 


Perceiving him to be a man of such singular sanctity, and 
well suited to form subjects for the Apostolic ministry, his 
Superiors naturally wished to retain him as Director of the 
Seminary, the more so as the enfeebled state of his health 
seemed to preclude the possibility of his enduring the fatigues 
of a missionary’s life. This work was not however the object of 
his aspirations ; for six years he had made it his daily entreaty, 
whilst saying Mass, that he might go to China, to preach Jesus 
Christ and lay down his life for Him. His prayer was granted ; 
his Superiors at length granted their consent to his departure, 
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and in 1835 M. Perboyre, accompanied by two young mission- 
aries, set sail for China. 

Space forbids us to speak of the incredible toils and hardships 
borne by this servant of God for the space of four years, while 
engaged in His sacred ministry. At the end of that time a 
fresh persecution broke out; he was arrested, cast into prison, 
cruelly tortured, repeatedly examined before judges, insulted, 
scourged, and finally, after a prolonged agony of well-nigh 
twelve months, sentenced to death. We cannot refrain from 
giving a short extract from the account of his execution. 

It is the custom in China to hurry off prisoners to execution at a 
run. Each of the condemned is accompanied by two attendants who 
drag rather than lead him. This hurried march, joined to the 
clanging of cymbals, imparts a character of terror to an execution which 
strikes awe into the Chinese mind. In this manner the holy confessor 
arrived at the spot where he was to consummate his sacrifice. ‘The 
pagans, warned of the event by the sound of the cymbals, rushed in 
crowds to the place, but knowing the patience and sweetness which the 
servant of God had exercised in the midst of his torments and in his 
horrible prison, they murmured at the death of one whose goodness, 
they said, rendered him equal to the gods (p. 117). 

The five criminals who accompanied M. Perboyre to execu- 
tion were beheaded first, a longer and more painful death being 
reserved for him. The fact that several striking points of 
resemblance may be observed between our Lord’s Passion and 
that of His faithful follower, adds a deeper interest to this 
touching narrative. 

Like Jesus Christ, M. Perboyre was betrayed by one of his friends, 
dragged from one tribunal to another, and subjected to every sort of 
injury and insult, without a murmur or word of complaint, and like 
Him too, he was condemned unjustly, led to execution together with 
notorious evil-doers, treated even more cruelly than they, and finally, 
on a Friday, fastened to a cross, whence he gave up his beautiful soul 
to God (p. 118). 

After death, we are told, all marks of suffering disappeared 
from the Martyr’s body, a resplendent halo shone around his 
head, a luminous cross appeared in the heavens, besides other 
wonderful signs which were the means of converting a goodly 
number of heathens. 

We have to thank the Lady Clare Feilding for her transla- 
tion of this interesting Life, which will be welcome not only to 
all friends of foreign missions, but to all who know how to 
appreciate the perfection of Christian virtue and heroic fortitude 


under suffering. 
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6.—EUTHANASIA.! 

The enjoyment of the view from the top of a mountain 
is sometimes checked by a certain solicitude how we are to 
get down again. No one goes any way up the hill of life 
without having to descend as much as he has risen. The 
moral and religious aspect of this descent is the care of the 
Christian man and of the Christian minister; the physical 
aspect belongs to the physician. Dr. Munk writes as a physician 
on the means of making the passage from life as easy as may 
be. At the same time his book is quite in keeping with, and 
indeed favourable to, the best Christian morality. It is a book 
for the nurse and for the clergyman, and for all aspirants to 
either office: for all, in fact, who may ever have any official 
care of the dying, except, perhaps, as their legal advisers. 
They will learn, not to force nutriment upon them, or stimulants 
either, after the power of swallowing is lost; to give them air 
and even light, to take off the pressure of bed-clothes, not 
to whisper what they would not have the dying man hear, 
since he is far more likely to hear than he seems, and, at 
the last, not to worry him with attentions. “ Disturb him 
not—let him pass peaceably.” 

Dr. Munk’s remarks on the administration of opium, after 
all chance of life is gone, and death is near, seem sound and 
judicious. 

Opium is here (at the bedside of the dying) worth all the rest of the 
materia medica. Its object and action, however, must be clearly under- 
stood. Opium is administered to the dying, as an anodyne to relieve 
pain; or as a cardiac and cordial to allay that sinking and anguish 
about the stomach and heart, which is so frequent in the dying, and 
is often worse to bear than pain, however severe. Opium should rarely 
be administered to the dying as a mere hypnotic, or with a view to’ 
enforce sleep. To do so would be to risk throwing the patient into 
a sleep from which he may not awake. But opium often induces sleep 
indirectly, and in the kindest way, by the relief of pain, or sinking 
that had hitherto rendered sleep impossible. 


He would not have the approach of death kept secret from 
him whom it principally concerns, but tells us that “an earlier 
intimation to the dying person of the great change he is about 
to undergo is in all respects desirable.” As a medical man, he 
does not recommend a death without religion. 


1 Euthanasia ; or, Medical Treatment in aid of an Easy Death. By William 
Munk, M.D., F.S.A. London: Longmans, 1887. 
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If I may trust my own experience, I should say, that in the ag- 
gressive disbeliever, as in the more passive agnostic, doubt and anxiety 
as to his future is all but sure to obtrude itself on his last conscious 
moments, disturb them, and render such an euthanasia as we con- 
template, impossible. 


As to the pain of dying, Dr. Munk writes : 


All the best and all the most direct evidence that the subject admits 
of, goes to show, that as a rule, the immediate act of dying is in no 
sense a process of bodily suffering—or, indeed, for the most part, even 
of pain... The convulsive movements that sometimes attend the last 
moments, and with which the person expires, constituting the so-called 
“‘ death-struggle,” are doubtless of the same painless character as the 
convulsions of epilepsy, of which the subject is wholly unconscious. 





7.—ST. CATHERINE OF SIENNA. 


The Lives of the Saints are always wonderful, but there are 
some which are, so to speak, miracles even among the miraculous. 
They are not only raised far above the ordinary level of men, 
but in the sphere in which they dwell they continually excite 
our surprise by the unwonted character even of their super- 
natural actions. It is not that they are in any way unpractical— 
lives to be admired from a distance rather than to be imitated. 
On the contrary, it almost seems as if the more wonderful and 
the more extraordinary the supernatural character of a saint’s 
life, the more practical and easily applied lessons does it present 
to us. After all this is only what we should reasonably expect. 
For is not the model and pattern set forth for the lives of all, 
to be imitated by ordinary Christians as well as by those who 
aspire to the heights of perfection, the life of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ? His Divinity with the consequent 
elevation of His Sacred Humanity to an infinite distance above 
all created things, does not render Him the less imitable by the 
humblest and lowest of His servants. The fact of His life 
being the miracle of miracles in this world of ours does not 
impair the force of His words when He says, “ Learn of Me.” 
Nay, the very Godhead of the Eternal Father does not prevent 
our Lord from saying to all of us, “Be ye perfect as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect.” 

If, therefore, in any of the Lives of the Sants the miraculous 


1 The History of St. Catherine of Sienna and her Companions. By Augusta T. 


Drane. Second Edition. London: Burns and Oates. 
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in the moral or physical order meets us at every turn, this is 
only one reason more why we should set such a saint before us 
as our model. The light is all the brighter. The flame of 
charity only conveys a greater warmth to the coldness of our 
hearts before it burns with a dazzling light and glows with an 
intensity which renders even the saint who experiences it, martyr 
as well as saint. Now such was the character of the sanctity of 
St. Catherine of Sienna. She was, if the phrase may be 
pardoned, no ordinary Saint. She was flesh and blood like 
ourselves, yet from her childhood she anticipated the life of the 
angels. At the age of six she was rapt in ecstasy and saw the 
sights of Heaven ; at seven she was raised above the ground in 
prayer and consecrated to be the spouse of Christ. At fifteen 
the Holy Spirit was seen hovering over her in the form of a 
white dove. Our Lord Himself addressed her as “ Mine own 
daughter Catherine.” She fell in the fire and lay on the burning 
coals without a hair of her head being singed. She knew the 
secrets of hearts. She performed the most extraordinary 
miracles. Above all, she had the privilege, rare indeed even 
among the saints, of being marked with the sacred stigmata of 
her Divine Spouse and Lord. But it is her public rather than 
her private life that is so wonderful. Dragged in spite of her- 
self from her peaceful retirement, she became the counsellor of 
Popes and the pacificator of Italy. She prophesied the great 
schism of 1379, and was instrumental in bringing it to a happy 
conclusion. The humble prayers of the spouse of God brought 
down upon her from Heaven such a flood of supernatural light 
that Popes, Cardinals, Princes, all acknowledged her surpassing 
wisdom, and found that they could not slight her counsel with- 
out having a heavy penalty to pay. Meanwhile, her sufferings 
and austerities, her watchings, fasts, and disciplines, were almost 
incredible. Towards the end of her life she ate nothing at all 
save the Bread of Angels. She died at the age of thirty-three 
after a terrible conflict with the powers of darkness. As the 
number of her years was that of the years of her Divine 
Spouse, so she seems at the last to have shared in a way re- 
markable, even among the saints, in His sacred agony. It was 
not by the stigmata alone that it was granted to her to fill up 
that which was wanting in the sufferings of Christ. 

We weicome a new edition of Miss Drane’s well written and 
graphic life of the Saint. It has appended to it St. Catherine’s 
brief Dialogue on Consummated Perfection. 
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8.—A FRENCH NAVY CAPTAIN.! 

In the majority of instances the task of the Christian 
biographer is to trace the gradual development and perfecting, 
under the influence of Divine grace, of a soul which, from the 
very outset of its earthly career, walks in the ways of God. In 
the case of the memoir before us the case is otherwise, it records 
the life of one who, like St. Paul, from a persecutor became an 
apostle ; who, after thirty-five years passed in the darkness of 
unbelief and irreligion, was enkindled with the fire of Divine 
love, and served as a beacon-light to guide others on their 
heavenward way. 

Augustus Marceau was the nephew of General Marceau, the 
youthful leader of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, who fell 
on the banks of the Rhine near Coblentz. Like his uncle he 
possessed an ambitious and indomitable spirit, and early distin- 
guished himself in his studies; in 1824, when he was eighteen 
years of age, he was admitted into the Polytechnic School, where 
he gained the friendship of Lamoriciére, and other men destined 
to future distinction. Already several severe trials had befallen 
him, amongst others the loss of his father; but his strength of 
will, consciousness of his own abilities, and dauntless courage, 
carried him through all difficulties, though he lacked the conso- 
lations of faith, having been educated in complete ignorance of 
religion. His course at the Polytechnic being ended, Marceau 
entered the navy, and was almost immediately placed in 
command. By rapid steps he rose to the rank of lieutenant, 
when only twenty-three merited to receive the Cross of Honour, 
and on one occasion his gallant conduct towards an English ship 
which had run aground off Gibraltar, won for him the esteem of 
the British navy, and a public tribute of thanks from the Govern- 
ment of this country. 

On another occasion of a less public nature Marceau gave proof of 
his cool presence of mind. The engineer of the A/inos (the steamship 
of which he was in command), having fallen asleep, the water failed, and 
the boiler became red-hot. The captain was informed of the state of 
things and ordered the engineer to go down. ‘The latter, aware of the 
peril, hesitated. Marceau drew his pistol, held it to his throat, and 
went down with him. In the twinkling of an eye he had seen the 
danger and the remedy. The slightest delay must have entailed a 
serious catastrophe (p. 12). 


1 4 French Navy Captain; Augustus Marceau. Translated from the French 
of the Rev. Father Claudius Mayet, S.M. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 
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The private life of this young officer was, however, far less 
worthy of approval than that which met the eyes of men. 
Towards his subordinates he was harsh and unbending, so 
much so as to merit the appellation of “The sailor’s terror;” and 
during his periods of leave he gave himself up to the pursuit of 
pleasures which were anything but innocent in their nature. 
Meanwhile, the admiration elicited by his talents and intrepidity 
only served to foster the pride which held him aloof from God ; 
the careless indifference to religion whereby he was at first 
characterized, soon changed into bitter hostility : the ceremonies 
of public worship caused him to shrug his shoulders in contemp- 
tuous pity, or to break forth in expressions of rage, and he blas- 
phemed the holy and adorable name of God so frequently that 
his friends were surprised and shocked at his language. The 
first thing that impressed him was the conversion of some naval 
officers who had been his companions in dissipation ; in accor- 
dance with their advice, and urged by the secret promptings of 
grace, he began to study the religion he had judged so unfairly, 
at first, indeed, rather with the desire of discovering weakness in 
the arguments on behalf of Christianity, than of finding out 
truth. By slow degrees light broke in on his soul, dispelling the 
clouds of prejudice ; disappointment and sorrow too did their 
salutary work; his failure to obtain the promotion he aspired 
after, and the death of a child on whom the hopes of the family 
were centred, preparing his heart for the reception of the truth. 

Deeply interesting is it to trace the conflicts and struggles 
which this proud and self-reliant man had to sustain before grace 
triumphed, and he finally gave himself to God. It will readily 
be imagined that so energetic and resolute a character would 
consecrate himself to the Divine service with no half-hearted 
devotion ; in his generous anxiety to make reparation for the 
past no effort was too great, no sacrifice too costly. He began 
by conquering human respect. 


Soon after his conversion he said to himself, “ One of the first pieces 
of advice which is given, even by pious persons in this town, to officers 
who wish to fulfil their religious duties, is that they should come to 
church in ordinary clothes and not in uniform, and every means of 
concealment is made easy to them. There is a reign of terror. . .. 
This custom must be replaced by one of a contrary nature.” And 
without fearing the sarcasms of his companions he appeared in the 
House of God in his uniform ; and there, kneeling on the floor amongst 
the poor women, bent low like an adoring angel, and absorbed in 
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devotion, he would spend whole hours before the Blessed Sacrament, 
endeavouring to take no heed of those who surrounded him. Many 
eyes were often fixed on him; and he would say to himself firmly, 
‘Stay where you are, proud man” (p. 70). 


Naturally enough such conduct excited the animadversions 
of his fellow-officers, even the Admiral giving him to understand 
that “it was not the thing for an officer to go to Communion!” 
But Marceau answered those who urged him to make his religion 
less public: “My unbelief has been public, and I have been, alas! 
but too eloquent an apostle of falsehood ; nothing can be more 
just than that I should repair the scandal I have given.” Prayers 
and pious practices, long forgotten in the navy, were established 
in his ship, not by the effect of his authority, but by his teaching 
and example ; formerly hard and haughty to the sailors, he now 
became kind and gentle, so that they rejoiced in the change 
wrought in him, a change all the more wonderful if we consider 
the natural impetuosity of his disposition, and the long indul- 
gence accorded to his passions. 

In 1844, Marceau was appointed to the command of the 
Federis Arca, a vessel prepared by the Oceanic Society to 
cruise among the islands of the Pacific with a bishop and 
twelve missionaries on board. “Can you understand the 
delight it will be to me,” he writes, “to be thus employed 
every moment of the day for the glory of God, by co-operating 
in the most magnificent enterprise which can be undertaken 
in this world ?” 

We must refer the reader to the biography before us for 
an account of the service and assistance this zealous apostle 
and holy Captain rendered to the Society to which he now 
devoted himself heart and soul; of the admirable order and 
spirit of piety maintained amongst the crew, the difficulties 
and dangers encountered on the different voyages in Oceanica, 
the miraculous deliverances of the vessel from circumstances of 
extreme peril by the Blessed Virgin, whose figure adorned the 
prow ; the description of the islands touched at—amongst others, 
that which was the scene of Father Chanel’s martyrdom—the new 
missions founded, the infant churches visited, of the joy where- 
with the arrival of the ship was hailed by the missionaries 
and native Christians, and the triumphs of the Cross in those 
distant climes. 

Five years later Marceau returned to Brest, at the close of a long 
and difficult voyage, during which the skill and excellent seamanship 
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he evinced in the most critical circumstances, was only equalled by his 
calm confidence in the protection of her whose name his vessel bore, 
and the heroic and exemplary virtue he displayed. 

A man who had been a passenger on board the Ark of the Covenant 
at the time, spoke of her deliverance from such peril as a miracle. 
Accordingly, when the Captain returned to Lyons, some one compli- 
mented him on his voyage round the world, and a friend added, 


“That ship had a first-rate captain!” he smiled, and answered, 
“Oh! it was not the Captain’s skill. The Rosary did more than his 
talent!” ... One of his friends, when introducing him to a man of 


distinction, said, ‘This is good Captain Marceau, who has been 
making the Way:of the Cross, but with this difference, that instead 
of making it round a church, he has been making it round the world 


(pp. 217, 257). 


This voyage was to be his last, for although—born as he 
was for arduous undertakings—his zealous spirit hoped for new 
sacrifices and fresh apostolic labours, his health was already 
undermined by a malady contracted in the tropics, in conse- 
quence of which he was ordered, the following year, to take 
rest and remain in his room. Marceau was found faithful 
in submission as he had been in action. “I am well pleased,” 
he said to an old officer of the Faderis Arca, “to glorify God 
by drinking gruel shut up in my room, as by braving storms 
and sailing over the ocean.” And when his illness increased, 
acute pains seized on him, and he could hardly drag himself 
about, he never murmured at the enforced inaction and solitude, 
and when unable to work or to reflect, he used to exclaim: 
“© my God, if it be Thy will to afflict me in my intellect, 
be Thou blessed! Do Thy holy will! I have given all, I keep 
nothing back!” But at times God seemed to hide His face 


from him. 


Marceau, in the latter part of his life, was also overwhelmed with 
spiritual afflictions, and, after the example of his Divine Master, he had 
recourse to prolonged and persevering prayer. At a time when others 
less courageous would have been in bed, the holy officer shut himself 
up in the deep retreat of a religious house, and with pious imprudence, 
consumed in the fire of prayer the scanty life that still remained to 
him. His spiritual exercises, indeed, greatly increased his infirmities, 
and occasioned an aggravation of the sufferings under which, some 
weeks later, he sank (p. 276). 


No one can fail to admire the courageous and generous 
character pourtrayed in this brief memoir: fearless in evil- 
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doing, and after his conversion equally fearless in well-doing, 
nay, more, striving with all the energy of his ardent and 
resolute nature to retrieve the past, and this not merely by 
effecting a thorough reform of his own life, but by inducing 
others to follow his example, and cast off the fetters of sin 
and scepticism to find, as he did, joy and peace in believing. 
It is much to be hoped that this book may be widely circulated, 
and we can only wish that so instructive and edifying a biography 
were written in a less abrupt and fragmentary manner. 


Literary Record. 


I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE reprint of Blessed John Fisher’s Tveatise of Prayer’ 
appears very opportunely. It is a most beautiful little book, 
full of heavenly thoughts and holy suggestions. It explains in 
detail, and in words full of practical interest and usefulness, 
in what different senses our prayer should be continual, and sets 
forth the reasons for prayer and its fruits. The first of these 
fruits is one that perhaps would not occur to ordinary Christians 
as the chief of them. They would say, and naturally, that the 
first fruit of prayer is the obtaining of our petition. Not so, 
says Cardinal Fisher, and very rightly. 


The first is the meritt it selfe, which God hath proposed to giue 
vnto vs for praying. The second is the obteining of the thing we pray 
for. The third is the tast of that wonderfull sweetnesse, which we find 
in our selfes in the time of prayer. Which three kinds of fruits are so 
different in themselues, that one may attaine vnto the first without the 
other two. For one may by prayer meritt, yet not obteine that which 
he prayeth for, as St. Paul did, whoe sayth that, He prayed to God three 
times that the sting of the fleshe; with which he was very much troubled 
might be taken from him. Yet he did not obteine what he prayed for, 
but for all this, it is most certeine he did not loose the meritt of his 
prayer. And the two first may be obteined without the third, which 
questionlesse dayly happens vnto many, who begging pardon of their 


1 4 Treatise of Prayer. By the Blessed John Fisher, Bishop and Martyr. A 
reprint of an old translation. Edited by a Monk of Fort-Augustus. London: Burns 
and Oates. 
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sinns, doe obteine it, and besides this, they are not frustrated of the 
meritt of prayer, yet they are not refreshed with that inward ioy and 
spirituall sweetnesse. 


The latter part of this treatise deals with the manner of 
prayer, the length of prayer, and the respective advantages of 
mental and vocal prayer. Our readers will find most profitable 
spiritual reading in these pages. It was written, as the Editor 
tells us in the Preface, when Blessed Fisher was sixty years old, 
fifteen years before his death. We are not certain that it is well 
to retain the old-fashioned spelling—it tends to draw aside the 
attention of ordinary readers from the substance of what they 
are reading. 

Tales for Eventide’ is a delightful collection of pious, lively, 
and humorous stories, reprinted from the Ave Maria Magazine, 
They are so good that we wish they could be published in 
England, and hope the day may come when American books 
may be had at the same price in England as on the other side 
of the Atlantic. They are stories for children, but the grown 
man or woman will read them with interest, will be touched by 
some of them, and laugh heartily over the quiet humour in 
others. For any one who wants stories to read to children as 
they sit round the fire at Christmas time, or under the shadow 
of the trees on a fine summer afternoon, these stories will prove 
both entertaining and edifying. 

Mr. Fletcher has conferred a decided benefit on the student 
of English literature in publishing this selection from the plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. Up to the present readers have 
been debarred from reading the works of these authors on 
account of the grossness and pruriency that are manifest on 
almost every page. But here, in this neat little volume, we 
have selected for us all that is brightest and wittiest and best 
in the writings of the two dramatists who are hindered only 
from taking the foremost place among our great British 
dramatists, because they are outshone and almost lost in the 
blaze of their contemporary, and England’s greatest literary glory, 
Shakespeare. The little that is known about them is collected 
and put into the interesting Introduction by Mr. Fletcher. It is 
instructive to learn that the poet Fletcher’s father, being the 


® Tales for Eventide. <A collection of stories for young folks. Reprinted from 
the Ave Maria. Office of the Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

3 The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. Edited by J. S. Fletcher. London: 
Walter Scott, 1887. 
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Protestant Bishop of London, “was once suspended from his 
episcopal duties by Queen Elizabeth, for having presumed to 
marry a second time.” Spiritual jurisdiction in the hands of a 
female theologian is evidently not unattended with inconveni- 
ences! We congratulate Mr. Fletcher on the solid good work 
he has done in bringing out this most valuable little volume. 

Memories* is a collection of verse, pieces d’occasion, and 
others. The contents of the volume are excellent. We hope the 
intrinsic worth of the volume will induce purchasers to overlook 
the unattractive appearance of the outside. In spite of the 
varieties of occasion and circumstance which give rise to these 
poems, the writer shows everywhere a most true poetic instinct, 
a great ease and felicity of expression, often true mother wit, 
and everywhere rightness and delicacy of feeling. We regret 
that our space hinders us from quoting. We may add, no more 
excellent presentation-book could be found for the higher class 
students of convent schools, or colleges; and many pieces are 
admirably suited for recitation. To the writer personally we 
offer our thanks for the pleasure afforded us in reading this 
book. 

Mr. Langbridge might have appropriately written as a motto 
for his little volume of Poor Folk’s Lives,> George Eliot’s 
beautiful words: “I wish to stir your sympathy with common- 
place troubles—to win your tears for real sorrow: sorrow such as 
may live next door to you. ... Depend upon it, you would 
gain unspeakably if you would learn with me to see some of 
the poetry and the pathos, the tragedy and the comedy, lying in 
the experience of a human soul that looks through dull grey 
eyes, and that speaks in a voice of quite ordinary tones.” Mr. 
Langbridge, as the title of his book indicates, is the Poor Folk’s 
poet and friend; and no one that has but a drop of the milk of 
human kindness within him can fail to be in full sympathy with 
the writer. These verses are very genuine poetry, full of kindly 
feeling and tender piety; and at times sparkling with wit and 
humour. Nor are they confined to descriptions or stories of the 
simple lives of the poor and humble; they are full of the 
sunshine shed from the innocent lives of children—as witness 
“An Extempore Prayer,” “God’s Wallflower,” “Norah’s Throne,” 
and “ Town Flowers.” While referring our readers to the book 


+ Memories. By M.G.R. Dublin: M. and S. Eaton, 1887. 
5 Poor Folk’s Lives. Ballads and Stories in Verse. By Frederick Langbridge. 
Third Thousand. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 1887. 
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itself for many other excellent pieces, we will content ourselves 
with quoting the concluding verse of the last-mentioned little 
poem : 
No drunkard, or rogue, or scorner, 
So hard and so all defiled 
But keeps in his heart some corner 
Still soft to a little child. 
And, nursing his pet of seven, 
And stroking his shining hair, 
He is yet within touch of Heaven, 
And kin to the Father there. 


The only fault we have to find with A Hundred Years Ago® is 
that it is so short. It is a delightful little story, and highly illus- 
trative of how our forefathers in the faith lived “a hundred years 
ago.” Miss O’Meara has written a large volume on Madame Mohl: 
we cannot but think the Po//y of this tale deserves to be 
equally well treated ; to us she is certainly more interesting, and 
Marlow Sydney is a character so genuine and straightforward 
that we would gladly know more about him. It is to be 
regretted the writer has not worked out this biography more, 
weaving in the incidents that are now told in separate chapters. 
Many will read with interest the chapter headed “ Second 
Sight ;” and no more striking illustration of the times when the 
penal laws were still in force, could be found than in the descrip- 
tion of Sir George Mannock. “Sir George was a priest and a 
Jesuit, worthy of his calling. ... He generally dressed like a 
gentleman of rank of the period... . He wore silk or velvet 
coats, made in the most fashionable style, ruffles of the finest 
lace, bag-wig, diamond ring, pin and buckles, with his sword 
conspicuous.” Father George was the last of his race; and 
served for the latter years of his life the little mission at 
Gifford’s Hall in Suffolk. An amusing incident is told of him in 
the chapter entitled “the Priest and the Parson,” to which we 
refer our readers. He was accidentally killed near Dartford by 
the overturning of the Dover mail coach, May 6, 1787—literally 
“a hundred years ago.” 

Mr. Washbourne has issued an entirely new edition of the 
English Missal, brought up to the present time. It includes all 
the new Masses, and those of the English Saints and Martyrs 


6 4 Hundred Years Ago. Ora narrative of events leading to the Marriage and 
Conversion to the Catholic faith of Mr. and Mrs. Marlow Sidney, of Cowpen Hall, 
Northumberland. By their Grand-daughter. London: Burns and Oates. 

7 Roman Missal for the use of the Laity. With English and other Appendices. 
London: Washbourne. 
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recently issued, as well as a very complete Benedictine and 
Jesuit supplement. With this suitable and convenient volume 
in their hand, the faithful may follow every portion of the Mass 
throughout the year, from the Ist of January to the 31st of 
December. We cannot help wondering at the patient care with 
which this Missal has been rendered complete in every detail, 
and hope that it will obtain the wide circulation it deserves. It 
contains, moreover, a very serviceable collection of prayers, 
litanies, psalms, &c. It is not at all dear, when we consider the 
amount of labour bestowed on its 860 pages. It is neatly bound 
in purple morocco. For a New Year's present, nothing could 
be more suitable. 

Mrs. Bennett has compiled, from the large work of Mgr. 
Dillon, a compendious account of the shrine of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel in Genazzano.8_ The picture there has a series of 
miracles connected with it. It was miraculously carried thither 
from Scutari more than four hundred years ago, It is said to 
be miraculously supported in the air, and many cures have been 
wrought to pilgrims who prayed before it. Of all these the 
reader will find a succinct description in the little volume just 
published by Messrs. Benziger. 

A prayer-book® with coloured pictures is sure to be a 
favourite with the little ones, and a very acceptable present to 
them as a companion for Mass. It is not easy to keep children 
interested and attentive during the Holy Sacrifice, and we there- 
fore welcome anything that helps them to assist with devotion 
at the Divine Mysteries. 

Father Russell has issued a second edition of his Motes on 
Father Law, S./..° whose holy life and death as a missionary at 
Umzila’s kraal in Central Africa in 1880 will not easily be 
forgotten. Since the first edition, his father, the Hon. W. T. 
Law, who wrote his son’s life, has gone to rejoin him in Heaven. 
These notes portray one who was a man of noble character and 
singular devotion to God. 

The Catholic Child’s Hymn-Book™ contains a series of simple 
hymns on the festivals of the year and various occasions, such 


8 Our Lady of Good Counsel in Genazzano. By Anne R. Bennett. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 

9 The Child’s Prayer-Book. Fifteenth Thousand. Washbourne. 

10 Notes in Remembrance of Augustus Law, S.J. By the Rev. Matthew Russell, 
S.J. Second Edition. London: Burns and Oates. 

The Catholic Child’s Hymn-Book. By Frank Pentrill, Dublin: M. H. Gill 
and Son, 1888, 
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as First Communion, morning and evening, for sickness, &c. 
The following verse from the Hymn in honour of the Month of 
May is a good specimen of the rest : 
The lilies that she loves 
Shall crown our Lady’s head ; 
The first rose of the year 
For her shall fragrance shed ; 
The freshest blooms of Spring 
At her dear feet we'll lay ; 
With flowers and songs of joy 
We'll keep the Month of May. 


A Third Mass,” by A. F. Lejeal, is a work of merit. 
It has plenty of tune and life, the harmonies are varied and 
correct, and the scoring shows that the composer has a fluent 
pen. But we are afraid that Mr. Lejeal sometimes uses his 
fluency with an effect which would not please the correct 
rubrician, and is also in certain passages liable to objection on 
musical grounds. 

The Catholic Truth Society is issuing a very timely Lzfe of 
the Holy Father,’ with an excellent likeness as Frontispiece. As 
it costs only one penny, and is the work of one of the Jesuit 
Fathers at Stonyhurst whose publications are already well 
known to Catholic readers, it ought to have a very wide circu- 
lation. 

Lady Clare Feilding has written two most interesting and 
sensational stories for one of the penny volumes of the Catholic 
Truth Society.“ The first is of three poor little Irish children, 
and is very sad and touching; the other is a romantic account 
of the early career of a devoted Jesuit priest. They are prettily 
written, and will be welcome to all readers, old or young. Fresh 
editions of the Lives of Venerable Bede’ and Blessed Thomas 
More’® have also been lately issued by the same Society, as 
well asa beautifully executed portrait of Leo the Thirteenth, 
in gold and colours, on a card, with a brief Life appended. 
It is a marvel of cheapness, costing only five shillings a 
hundred. 

Brother Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., has written music to the Hymn 

4 Third Mass. By A. F. Lejeal. San Francisco: A. Waldteufel. 


13 Life of the Holy Father. By the Rev. Joseph Rickaby. Catholic Truth Society. 

14 Three of Them. Father Charles, By Lady Clare Feilding. Catholic Truth 
Society. 

13 St, Bede, Monk and Mass-Bishop. By the late Bishop of Hexham and New- 


castle. (Twelfth Thousand). 
16 Blessed Thomas More. By Won. Justice O’Hagan. (Twelfth Thousand). 
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of the English Martyrs." The music is tuneful, and the 
harmonies in the accompaniment are of the simplest kind. 

We noticed a few months since Dr. C. H. Vosen’s Elementary 
Hebrew Grammar38 Dr. Kaulen has now edited a seventh 
edition, with considerable enlargements and improvements. He 
has adopted various suggestions made by critics, added fresh 
examples in the syntax, and corrected whatever was at variance 
with the later results of philological research. 

Wishes on Wings,” by the author of Marion Howard, is very 
prettily got up, and the two stories it contains are entertaining 
and well written. Both the stories run along briskly and they are 
good and pleasant reading. It would spoil these tales to give 
any analysis of them; it will suffice therefore to say that they 
are very Catholic in spirit and free from all false sentiment. 

Three stories make up the two hundred and four pages of 
this little book, Master Will and Won't It is meant for 
children, yet we ourselves found it very pleasant and interesting. 
The first and second stories are worked out almost entirely by 
means of conversation, a style peculiarly suitable to young 
readers who are apt to skip long unbroken paragraphs. Many 
children appear in these tales, and they all think and talk 
naturally enough. But we never knew of a child so very 
naughty as Master Will and Won't; nor is the suddenness of his 
conversion less strange than the self-will, selfishness, and wilful- 
ness of his former life. Older readers may get something more 
than pleasure from these stories, and all whether young or old 
will find them interesting. 

The Catholic Home Almanac” contains a most interesting 
collection of stories, biographies, and other papers, that will 
make it a favourite in every household. Its frontispiece is a 
chromo-lithograph picture of St. Joseph, and it is copiously 
illustrated throughout. 

The Catholic People’s Prayer-Book,” just issued by the Art 

7” Hymn to the Englis Martyrs. By Brother Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. London : 
Burns and Oates. 

18 Rudimenta Lingue Hebraice. Scripsit Dr. C. H. Vosen. Retractavit auxit 
septimum emendatissima edidit Dr. F. Kaulen. Freiburg: Herder. 

19 |Vishes on Wings. By F. S. D. Ames. London: Burns and Oates. 

20 Master Will and Won't, and other stories, By the author of 7yorne ; A Pearl 
in Dark Waters, &c. London: Burns and Oates. 

*l Catholic Home Almanac, 1888. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger 
Brothers. 

22 The Catholic People’s Prayer-Book, with Devotions, according to the Version 
prescribed by the Cardinal Archbishop and Bishops of England. Leamington: 
Catholic Art and Book Company. 
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and Book Company, in a neat cloth cover and very convenient 
form, is a well-selected collection of the various prayers and 
devotions ordinarily in use. It is very cheap, and most well 
adapted for general distribution. We miss the Penitential 
Psalms, and several antiphons of our Lady which are often 
given as a penance in confession, and would have these inserted 
rather than the Jesus Psalter. But after all, it is impossible to 


meet every want. 


II.—MAGAZINES. 


In the last issue the S¢csmmen aus Maria-Laach resumes 
the subject of the monopoly of education by the State in 
Germany, insisting on the fact that the religious instruction 
of Catholics is not merely the inalienable prerogative of the 
Church, but her express duty, while in Prussia alone of all 
non-Catholic. countries is she prohibited from exercising it. 
This prohibition is tantamount to the exclusion of religion 
from the system of education, since it is a sin for any one to 
impart religious instruction without ecclesiastical authorization 
(missto canonica). New legislative regulations on this point 
are greatly needed. Father St. Beissel contributes some 
excellent remarks on popular pictorial art, which answers 
a need of human nature, and often proves, especially in the 
case of the poor, a means of education more permanent and 
effectual than oral teaching. Christian iconography had its 
cradle in the catacombs, and the Church should ever make 
art serviceable to religion; unhappily, the majority of the 
religious pictures published in such profusion in the present 
day are anything but satisfactory ; they exhibit gross departures 
from the traditions of Christian art, false symbolism, sentimen- 
tality, bad taste, so as to be in some cases ludicrous, or even 
blasphemous. It is much to be desired that control should be 
exercised by the clergy over the publication of religious pictures. 
Father Cathrein, in refuting the illusive doctrines of Socialists 
in regard to property, which possess a dangerous charm for 
the half-educated, and by which there is no doubt the artisan 
classes of Germany are largely permeated, lays stress on the 
fact that the law of labour is binding on all mankind ; that the 
inequality of this world is one of the unexplained enigmas 
of life, is caused by circumstances beyond human control, and 
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forms part of the vast designs of Providence. In a short article 
Father Rattinger states his reasons for considering the arguments 
to be inconclusive, on the strength of which the Knights 
Templar are by same recent historians pronounced guilty 
of the crimes’ attributed to them. 

The Katholik continues to discuss the nature of oaths, 
the necessity of which is one of the consequences of the Fall. 
They were in constant use in all ages, not only by the Jews, and 
their invocation of Jehovah served to distinguish them from 
the heathen, who also swore by their deities, supposing that 
condign punishment would fall on the false swearer. An 
explanation is given of our Lord’s words respecting oaths, 
which have been understood by some as abrogating oaths, 
under the New Dispensation, instead of merely condemning 
unnecessary adjuration, and inculcating directness and truth- 
fulness of speech among Christians. Two more chapters are 
given of the history of the Pontificate of Boniface the Eighth, 
a period of disturbance and struggle, when party spirit ran high, 
and contending factions sought to acquire positions of power 
in Church and State, irrespective of right and law. The reader 
will observe how impossible it would have been for the Supreme 
Pontiff, as Head of Christendom, to have been the important 
factor he was in the arrangement of matters both secular and 
ecclesiastical, had he not been completely independent as a 
temporal sovereign. We must also mention a short monograph 
of interest on the custom which formerly prevailed of placing 
graveyards and the chapels attached to them under the 
patronage of St. Michael, and also of dedicating to him one 
or both of the towers flanking the entrance to churches. 

The Civilta Cattolica (899, 900) makes its usual annual appeal 
on behalf of the persecuted nuns of Italy, whose condition each 
year becomes more distressing. Reduced to abject poverty by 
the spoliations of the Government, several communities, many 
of whose members are aged or sick, are now almost dependent 
upon alms for the bare necessaries of life; others have been 
obliged to dismiss their postulants, and in some cases lay aside 
the religious habit. The approach of the Sacerdotal Jubilee of 
our Holy Father leads the Civz/ta to exult over the signal 
failure of the hopes of the revolutionists to destroy, or even 
impair the power of the Papacy. At no period, it remarks, has 
the war against the authority of the Church been waged with 
greater animosity, and never has it been less successful. Deprived 
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of all temporal sovereignty, shorn of its rights by an anti- 
Christian Government, the Holy See has but strengthened and 
increased its spiritual dominion ; and at this moment when from 
all regions of the earth the faithful are flocking to lay their 
gifts at the feet of the Successor of St. Peter, and offer him 
loyal and loving homage, the enemies of Christ are forced to 
exclaim as of old: ecce mundus totus post eum abitt. The right 
of inheritance is closely connected with that of the possession of 
property, and consequently is, like it, contested by socialists. 
The present instalment of the essay on Political Economy lays 
down the principles which should guide the testator in disposing 
of his property, and also the laws of succession, should the head 
of a family die intestate. The series of articles on the state of 
Catholic thought as exhibited in the Italian literature of recent 
times is concluded in the closing number for 1887. They will 
shortly be republished, and will form a useful volume to place in 
the hands of young people, to counteract the false ideas of right 
and wrong disseminated by critics of the revolutionary school. 

We regret to see that the Catholic Temperance Magazine! 
is bidding farewell to its readers, and that it has received so 
little of the support that the excellence of the cause and the 
zeal and ability of its Editor have alike deserved. How many 
souls are lost each year by the curse of drink, God only knows— 
not so much by excess in wine (though that is dangerous 
enough), or in beer (which is worse), but by that curse of these 
northern countries, whiskey and the liquors akin to it. Every 
Saturday night whiskey turns certain quarters of Glasgow into 
a sort of Pandemonium, and every priest who has had expe- 
rience of the bye-streets of that or any other whiskey-beridden 
city, will regret the disappearance of any Magazine which aims 
at diminishing the frightful evil. 


1 Catholic Temperance Magazine, December, 1887. 
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